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1907 POPE-HARTFORD Model L 


25-30 H.P. PRICE, FULLY EQUIPPED, $2750 
(EXTENSION TOP, $150 EXTRA) 


A phenomenal hill climber of unusual reserve power, with a quiet 
and true running, four cylinder, water cooled motor, already tested 
by use on thousands of miles of our country roads. 

MOTOR is equipped with mechanical valves and jump spark ignition with provision 
for magneto. Sliding GEAR transmission three speeds forward and reverse. Thorough 
LUBRICATION system. Especially efficient BR AKES operated by foot pedals and side 
lever. Perfection of CONTROL by leverson steering wheel but not revolving with it. All 
parts easily ACCESSIBLE. EVERY DETAIL of construction and equipment up-to date. 





POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 




















Indisputable 
Proof 


against unwarranted 
arrest is afforded the 
Motorist by the 





Jones Speedometer with Maximum Hand 


It combines in addition to the regular black variable speed hand 
a Maximum speed hand, red in color, which moves forward only, 
thus indicating at all times the maximum speed the car has attained. 
When released by a touch on the resetting stem this hand drops 
automatically and instantly to the speed at which the car is at that 
moment traveling, remaining there even after the car is subsequently 
stopped. 


When reset at officer’s command to stop, its protective value is 
obvious. Q The resetting stem may be sealed, immediately revealing 
any unauthorized use of the car. @ By a simple turn of the resetting 
stem the Maximum feature may be dispensed with and both hands 
made to act as one, showing variable speed only. 


JONES SPEEDOMETER CO. 
Write Dept. 34 for Bulletin 4 127 West 32d St., New York 


Gold Medal and Highest Award Reliability Trials Automobile Club oj Great Britain and Ireland 




















PERFORMANCE 
Don't overlook the real value of Performance. 
You may not care to run your car from New York to Poughkeepsie with your high-speed 


performance in the Glidden Tour, without adjustments of any kind, feel inclined to make a 
500 mile dash from the White Mountains to New York City without a stop 

But it’s worth while—it gives you a sense of security, a feeling of pride, to know that your 
Oldsmobile can do these things—that it is identical in every particular with the machine 
which accomplished these and other equally strenuous exploits. 

You know the value of Roadability—know that Roadability means all that should be in a 
car and you also know or can easily find, that Oldsmobile Roadability has been demonstrated 
from Coast to Coast by cars taken from the dealers’ stock, just the kind of a car he would 
deliver to your order. 

It surely means something to you to know that your car will answer promptly toany demand 
of every day use—or will break «a record if you get the fever. 


Details of this and other 


Member Association Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 











clutch sealed in; you may not be ambitious to establish a record from New York to Daytona, 
Florida, in midwinter, over 1,500 miles of unspeakable roads; nor at the end of a perfect score 


TELEGRAM. San Francisco, Cal., March 30th — Oldsmobile 35-40 Horse Power Touring Car won $6,000 
road race from Los Angeles to this City over terrible roads. 


exploits on request. Write for our special ** Motor Talk “* offer and sample copy. We can make immediate delivery on 1907 cars. On exhibition at all agencies. Address Dept. CW. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, Lansing. Mich., U.S. A. 


STYLE 

Don’t underrate the desirability of Style. 

Your satisfaction depends not only on the Roadability of your car, but on its all round 
Serviceability. It must be designed on lines just as good or a little ahead, of other cars. It 
must have the power, the thorough quality, the infinite care exercised in every detail of its 
make-up which are essential to motor car success. It must be equally efficient on city or 
country roads, on hills as on the level. 

Hence—The Oldsmobile has developed along the latest correct lines of body design, finish 
and rich appointments as well as motor equipment and chassis, until it is the peer of any 
domestic or foreign car. It is neither too pronounced along any line, nor does it lag behind 
the best practice. : 

The Oldsmobile has all the style a car can have because it has the correct and proper 
style. It’s a car that not only acts but looks the part. 

And in securing the Style, Roadability has not been sacrificed, as its record proves. The 
most practical kind of testimony classes it at once the car of Perfect Roadability —Perject 
Serviceability. The Oldsmobile makes it unnecessary to own several cars for different uses— 
it’s an entire stable of horses in itself. 


The most notable performance of the year. 


Canadian Trade Supplied from Canadian Factory, 
Packard Electric Co., Ltd., St. Catherines, Ont. 
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TRUFFAULT- HARTFORD 
HOCK ABSORBER 
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Equip your Car with 


TRUFFAULT-HARTFORD 
SHOCK ABSORBERS 
The Pioneer The Best 


For ECONOMY 
SPEED 
COMFORT 


“Ask anyone who uses them” 
Guaranteed 10,000 Miles without Readjustment 


HARTFORD SUSPENSION COMPANY 


E. V. HARTFORD, Presivent 67 VESTRY ST., NEW YORK 
Cars equipped in a few hours at our Garage, 212-214 West 88th Street, New York 
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Price $1,250 


( A POWERFUL, convenient — economical two pas- ) 


senger touring car, a sensible Compromise between a 
racing car and the ordinary runabout. 

In it is combined all the road qualities and comfort of 
the most powerful touring car with the economy and con- 
venience of the runabout. 

It is equipped with the new Rambler unit power plant, 
the most efficient, accessible and serviceable ever designed. 

Our catalog describes it in full and is at your service. 


Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Branches: 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
New York Agency, 38-40 West 62nd St. Representatives in all leading cities. 


Thomas B. Jeffery @ Company 
































HGH LIFE ¢ 


The Champagne of Bottle BEER 





FROM WHAT IT IS MADE 





“PERFECT PURITY.” 








The main point of beer, like everything else, is SUPERIORITY of QUALITY. 

Try a bottle of HIGH LIFE Beer and compare it with any other brand, and the question 
of Superiority and Quality will be settled for all time. 

We use only the best materials money can buy. 

We have spent fortunes to obtain, and are still spending large sums annually to maintain 


You will find MILLER HIGH LIFE BEER for sale at all first-class hotels and 


clubs and on dining-cars and steamships. 


Distributor: HENRY C. BOTJER, 353 Broadway, Long Island City, N.Y. 
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Rubber is the most 
expensive ingredient in 









tire- making. That’s why 
so little of it gets into some 
tires. That is also why so 











many tires disappoint. The men who make 


Kelly-Springfield Tires 


consider the importance of good rubber rather than the 
cost. The result is tires that meet every demand of 







every driver—tires for all roadsand 






Good, honest com- 
backed up by the 
correct tire principle— that’s 
the Kelly-Springfield idea. 

Write for booklet, “Rubber Tired” 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 


20 Vesey Street, New York 
Akron, Ohio 


all vehicles. 
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THEODORE B. STARR 


| 


Diamond Merchant, 
Jeweler and 
Silversmith | 





Wedding Invitations en- 
graved in the most approved 
styles. 

Exclusive papers of Foreign 
importation for social corre- 
spondence. 

Monograms, crests and dies 
of unusual artistic merit. 







THE 
PLEASURES 
OF MOTORING 

Asmooth-running engine is more satis- 
faction than smooth roads. Mobiloil 
the perfect automobile lubricant—is the 
only oil that makes smooth, easy running 
absolutely certain. There is a grade of 


VACUUM 


MOBILOIL 


especially prepared for every en- 
gine. The Mobiloil booklet lists 
every make of automobile and tells 
what grade of Mobiloil to use. It’s 
free. Mobiloil sold by dealers 
every where—in barrels and cans 
. of varying capacities. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
















MADISON SQUARE 


New York 









VACUUM OIL CO. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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The Pleasures of Authorship 


R. ANDREW LANG has been saying 
some comfortable words about au- 
thors. He believes that they have fewer 
grievances than most men, and he has been 
an author long enough to know. An open 
market and a decent wage are theirs to 
command. The expiration of a copyright 
at the end of some fifty years is not, he 
points out, a weighty loss, inasmuch as the 
average age of a book is about fifty weeks. 
Above all, there is fun in the doing. ‘If 
our work amuses nobody else, it at least 
amuses us.” 

This is a pleasant saying, and it puts the 
matter in its true light. An author, as we 
know, is occasionally moved to tears by 
his own pathos, and to laughter by his own 
jests; he is stirred by his own eloquence, 
and influenced by his own arguments. He 
can always read his own books and recite 
—to himself—his own poems. If he be 
adroit, he can even recite his poems to his 
friends; taking them unaware and provid- 
ing measures against escape. Wordsworth 
and Tennyson did this on a grand scale, 
and their friends pretended they liked it. 
Then there are authors’ readings, and 
similar entertainments which are deserv- 
edly popular. To see an author on his 
legs, gloatingly rehearsing his own death- 
less paragraphs, while half a dozen other 
authors fidget on the platform, indignant 
that he doesn’t cut it short, is to know more 
than Emerson ever knew about the laws 
of compensation. 

Moreover, if an author be lucky in his 
publishers, they will do all his bragging for 
him; will tell a confiding public that his 
novel is the literary event of the year, that 
fifty thousand copies have been sold in five 
weeks, and that it has been translated into 
the Ostiak dialect of Tungusian. They 
will see to it that photographs of his library 
table and of his youngest daughter are 
judiciously distributed, and that the de- 
tails of his two months’ trip to Europe are 
correctly given to the world. An author 
can cherish his native modesty (than which 
nothing is more desirable) and at the same 
time lead a vie de parade (than which noth- 
ing is more desired). He has “‘all this and 
Heaven, too.” Agnes Repplier. 


x. you reading the new books? Only 

1,500 were published since January, 
and if you are industrious and determined 
you may hope to catch up and qualify your- 
self for polite conversation before the spring 
flood of new publications leaves you hope- 
lessly floundering in the stream of thought. 
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R. HOWELLS, himself a city dwell- 
er, has foreseen an ideal state of so- 
ciety in which town life, as we know it, is 
abandoned, and families in groups of a 
dozen or a score have combined to live in 
neighborly yet independent fashion. The 
number of persons for whom such a plan 
would be practicable is undoubtedly on 
the increase, and the time is ripe for ex- 
periments. Oldchester Village, in a bowl 
of the Orange Mountains, 1,000 feet above 
sea-level and fourteen miles from Man- 
hattan, is in process of formation along 
these lines. With its quaint, low, white- 
walled cottages, its village green, its old- 
fashioned inn, with tap-room and stage 
coach, together with its gardens and wood- 
land, the 6oo-acre tract will eventually 
take on the character of rural England in 
miniature. 
* ** * 
N THIS bucolic retreat, Myra Kelly is at 
present the mistress of all she surveys. 
The nucleus of the village is the model 
farm of her husband, where she has been 
living since her marriage, and where she 
has written ‘The Isle of Dreams.”’ What- 
ever of fiction may be forthcoming from 
this environment, it must be inspired if it 
is to lay hold of the imagination in the same 
degree as her husband’s practical and crea- 
tive activities. The colony as planned by 
Mr. Macnaughton is a fascinating work, 
and calls for the employment of uncom- 
mon faculties: Its farming land will make 
it independent of outside markets; its 
streams and woodlands will be stocked 
with game and fish. There is even talk of 
a steeplechase course through the several 
thousand adjoining acres owned by the 
Drexels, of Philadelphia. At least thirty 
homes can be established on the Mac- 
naughton tract; the only restrictions are 
to be the style of architecture and the 
character of the people, who may be either 
tenants or owners of their homes. The 
mountain stream running through the 
property will be dammed to form a little 
lake, and this will be the terminus for the 
toboggan slide in winter. Meanwhile, 
roads are building and land is clearing, and 
some half a dozen of the smaller houses 
will be ready for occupancy this summer. 
The organizer of Oldchester has set a 
lure for the feet of the literary. When the 
road coach sets out from the inn on its 
morning trip to Montclair, top-heavy with 
Intellect and Art, may we be there to see! 


OMEBODY has been slandering Caro- 

lyn Wells—somebody in Philadelphia, 
where old-fashioned notions about literary 
workmanship still prevail, and where even 
busy professional men have been known 
to write letters in longhand. Despite her 
youth and brilliance, says this anonymous 
paragrapher, Miss Wells has one trait in 
common with the old fogies of literature— 























“No Noise But the 





THE AMERICAN ROADSTER 


$3,250, f.o.b. Indianapolis 


The smartest, sportiest car offered at home or abroad. 
signed on racing lines, built of racing materials, with all the 
extreme care and nicety of hand workmanship that is given to the 
Cuts off better than a mile a minute without effort. 
Low center of gravity, tremendous proportion of power to weight, 
perfect system of control and remarkable spring action make such 
speed not only perfectly safe, but perfectly comfortable. You’ll never 
know what the automobile game really is until you ride in this wagon. 


Cup racers. 





Note the fact that the body sets 
between the axles, not over them. 
The great springs allow the axles to 
travel up and down without disturbing 
the body. 


SPECIFICATIONS—Four Cylinders, 5 x 5, water cooled. 


Wind” 


De- 








Double ignition. H.T. Magneto with Auxiliary Coil and Battery. 
Float feed Carburetor. Complete automatic lubrication, Sliding 
gear transmission, three forward and reverse. Direct drive with 
floating live axle. Wheels 36x 344 and 36x4. Wheelbase 106. 
Frame pressed steel, underslung on half-elliptic springs, 42-inch 
front and 48-inch rear. Spark and throttle levers on steering wheel. 
Running and Emergency brakes. Weight 2,200 lbs. H. P. 40 
to 50. Price $3,250. 9 


American Motor Car Company 





Indianapolis 


SELLING AGENCIES: 


NEw York €1Ty. Detroit Motor Car & Supply Co., 2230 Broadway 
W. A. Fredericks, 16 Columbus Ave. 

Cuicaco, ILL. Pardee & Canary, Inc., 1218 and 1220 Michigan Ave. 
Peper Automobile Co., 3922 Olive St. 

DeEnvER, Coto. Smith Automobile Co., 1420 and 1422 Court Place 
Los ANGELES, CAL. S. California Motor Car Co. 

Tonapan, Nev. Renfros Garage 

Ok tAHoMA City, OKLA. Oklahoma Motor Car Co. 

Willys Crew Motor Co. 

Durin 


Boston, Mass. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Ermira, N.Y. 
CeEpaAR Rapips, Ia. A. E, 

















yos THE Terry 
CALDER’S 


SBAPONACEOUS 

Sold at all Shops, 

In glass or the 

new aluminum 

cans 25c. 
Travelers’ Size 
by mail 10c. 


Standard 
rigidly 
maintained 


for over 


fifty years 
DEN 


PREPARED BK 


Albert L. Calder Co. 


PROVIDENCE, 
R I 





ALL 








* by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do 
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« 
N’S FOOT-EASE 
Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of cornsandbunions. It’s the great- 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feeleasy. It is a certain cure for 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and hot, 
tired, aching feet. We have over 30,000 
testimonials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
















not accept any substitute. 
mail for 25c. in stamps. 

F R be TRIAL PACKAGE 

sent by mail. Address 

ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N.Y, 


Sent by 
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If your engine trouble has its source in ignition, there’s 
one sure remedy, \ 


A WITHERBEE BATTERY \ 


Whether your engine is an automobile or marine type, so long as it 
requires a spark for ignition, a Witherbee Battery is absolutely essen- 
tial. You cannot get the maximum power, the maximum service, the 
smooth running qualities and the absence of vibration with any gaso- 
line motor unless its ignition is perfect. ; 
A high-priced engine with poor ignition gives you less power and service 
than a cheap engine with perfect ignition. 


The Witherbee Battery Supplies Perfect Ignition 


Write for Booklet No. 11; it tells of ignition troubies, the causes and remédies. It’s free, and 
valuable to every owner of a motor. 


WITHERBEE IGNITER COMPANY 
541 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Branches: Chicago, 1426 Michigan Ave. Baltimore, 510 Continental Bldg. Detroit, 260 Jefferson Ave. 
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WANTED-—One or two persons in each town able to present 
a subscription proposition of unusual merit to their immediate 
friends. AA very few names bring handsome returns. Full 
information and particulars upon application to 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 











an aversion to dictation. Others may pour 
forth prose to a stenographer—‘‘nobody 
yet, of course, ever dictated lilting verse” ; 
but not she. ‘Rewriting, revising, amend- 
ing and editing—at these she is untiring; 
but all the work must be done by herself 
and in longhand.” 
* * ** 

— slanderous remarks are the 

more insidious because they are 
couched in terms of apparent praise. We 
are prepared to hurl them back to their 
author, who doubtless wrote them tongue 
in cheek, pen in hand. “TI can’t think 
where people get these stories, or why they 
should care to fabricate them,” said Miss 
Wells. ‘As a matter of fact, I always dic- 
tate my work to a stenographer, both prose 
and ‘lilting verse.’ I never rewrite, revise, 
amend or edit anything. Not from choice, 
you understand, but simply because what- 
ever I can do I can do best at first impulse, 
andany revision takes out whatever of good 
may have been in the original draft. I have 
just finished a novelette which I dictated at 
the rate of 8,000 words per day. I gave it 
no revision or amendments, and it is pro- 
nounced by a competent editor to be the 
best work I have ever done.” 

After this, we are prepared to wager that 
Miss Wells can dictate a small thing, like 
a sonnet, while doing her sewing. 

* 2 * 

HY live laborious days in the throes 

of creation when a little spontaneous 
talk to your stenographer will do? Why 
‘“‘play the sedulous ape,” a Ja Stevenson, 
only to have your lucubration smell of the 
lamp in these days of the electric light? 
Renan, waiting an hour for the right word; 
Henry James, toiling terribly to achieve a 
splendid obscurity; Hearn and Hewlett 
tossing away their first rough drafts, to be- 
gin all over again; Zola, with his pitiful, 
paltry 500 words a day. How absurd they 
all seem. 

Guy Boothby, beloved of the British 
populace, knew how to turn the trick. In 
an easy chair, phonograph in hand, fiction- 
making became a pastime. We have be- 
fore us at this moment a photograph of Mr. 
Boothby in his “study.” It is a striking 
picture of modern literary achievement, 
and we have attached thereto a long-for- 
gotten paragraph, quite out of tune with 
our times, from the works of one Matthew 
Arneld: ‘Style is a peculiar recasting and 
heightening, under a certain condition of 
spiritual excitement, of what a man has to 
say, in such a manner as to add dignity and 
distinction to it.” 


HE recent death of Ferdinand Brune- 
titre has led some of the literary re- 
viewers to express the opinion that the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, of which he 
was the editor, is the greatest periodical of 
its kind in the world. It did not, however, 
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maintain that title to supremacy through 
American methods of liberality, if a story 
that came to us some years ago is to be 
credited. The late E. L. Godkin, then 
editor of the Evening Post, so the gossip 
ran, had been invited by the editor of the 
Revue to contribute an article. As the com- 
pensation was not named, he took the pre- 
caution to inform the editor that he would 
be glad to comply with the request, and 
fixed a price on the proposed contribution. 
In due course of time he received an an- 
swer to the effect that an invitation to 
write for the Revue was held to be a dis- 
tinguished honor, and that a pecuniary 
reward was not customary. But Mr. God- 
kin naturally had his own notions on the 
subject. : 


N THESE days of the overdone his- 

torical novel a curious bit of information 
comes to light concerning the works of 
Louisa Muhlbach, for which there is still 
a steady demand supplied by a twenty- 
volume edition. These stories were first 
brought out in this country during the 
Civil War inatranslation made bya woman 
in Mobile, Ala; and they carried a Con- 
federate copyright. When Mr. W. W. Ap- 
pleton was in Savannah, in 1865, they 
attracted his attention and, realizing their 
value, he caused them to be published un- 
der a Northern copyright. Soon after this 
was done a struggling young lawyer whose 
card bore the name, “William C. Whit- 
ney,” wandered into the publisher’s office 
and served notice that he would bring suit 
for infringement; but the suit never came 
to trial, as the firm was perfectly willing to 
pay the just royalty. In his later years, 
when he had won riches and reputation, 
Mr. Whitney often expressed the regret 
that he had not been able to test in court a 
case involving such an interesting problem 
as the status of a copyright secured under 
the Confederate Government. 


R. OWEN WISTER has an office 
apart from his home—both within a 
stone’s throw of the Market Street ferry in 
Philadelphia. He works very hard on his 
stories, but, “‘Most of them,” he modestly 
says, ‘‘as I look back at them, seem un- 
satisfactory.” As for style, the wide range 
of his work has imposed an additional toil 
which most story-writers are spared. ‘Some 
people have been surprised,” he remarked, 
‘at a difference in style between ‘Lady 
Baltimore’ and ‘The Virginian.’ It would 
be a poor artist, indeed, who dealt similarly 
with subjects so utterly different. When I 
deal with a Western subject again, the 
style of ‘The Virginian’ will reappear— 
only, I hope, better mastered.” 


OT content with his facial resemblance 

to Shakespeare, Hall Caine has under- 
taken to emulate Zola, and go him one bet- 
ter. His novelette, “Drink,” has been put 
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best non-stop run add 





it's the strong tire that carries few worries— it's the strong tire that 
beats down and overrides the imps of the road—it's the strong tire that 
pleasurably and economically widens the motorist's horizon, and the tire 
with the best right to the title is naturally that one which has shown con- 
spicuous strength in the great long distance tire-breaking tests; namely, 


A GOODRICH TIRE 


@ The 1906 events— Glidden Tour, Transcontinental Record Run, 
nown achievements prove it. The 
1907 events— New York to Florida trip and the 500-hour world's 
further testimony. 
Goodrich Tire; for there is no construction like Goodrich Integral 
Construction— built as a unit wears as a unit—and no tread like the 


Goodrich Tough Tread —the toughest of all road-resisting rubbers. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY - - Akron, Ohio 


Herkimer Contest and other less 
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here is no tire like a 




































SKIDOO! 


MARINE ENGINE 


The 2-Cycle-Engine-Sensation of the Year. Entirely new and 
improved design introducing many exclusive features. Runs 
on Gasoline, Distillate, Kerosene or Alcohol. 


ACTUAL Bare §$ 
) H. P. Engine 
COMPLETE ENGINE with 
FreshWaiter Boat Fittings 
39.90; With Salt Water 
oat Fittings, $43.90. 
Swiftest, most powerful, efficient and 
bt reliable engine of its size on earth. 
cas Drives Canoe, Rowboat or 14 to 20 ft. 
Launch with load, 6 to 10 miles per hour. 
Catalog Reversible, easy to install and operate, 
F + unfailing endurance powers, economical 
and safe, cannot back-fire. Sold under Five Year Guarantee. 


Belle Isle Motor Co., Dept. 34, Detroit, Mich 
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4, Ms tos ‘ ce rine Align 
Ten feet acros»—not a toy—but the real thing, Nochiid too big to enjoy 
and want one—three-year-old can run it—four roomy seats, 

Healthful Outdoor Sport—like rowing—for boys and girls, developing 
lungs straightening backs, strengthening limbs, Keeps children at home 
and off dusty streets and sidewalks. Endorsed by physicians and parents, 

Full toned organ with every outfit, begins play ing when Merry Go Round 
starts, Plays any tune. i 


Healih Merry Go Round Co., sept. 11 Quincy, Ill, 








THROTTLE AND SPARK 
—_ LEVERS 
’ 


SPARKING MECHANISM 
EXvosee AND PROTECTED 
- 
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MAGNETO 
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“THE 


AUTOMOBILE WITH A REPUTATION BEHIND IT” 


SIMPLICITY verses MULTIPLICITY 


Compare the simplicity and strength of the Studebaker Chassis 


with the complicated devices of other high powered cars. Then you 
will understand why you never hear the owner of a Studebaker car 
complaining about his repair bills. 


1. Spark control mechanism protected by an aluminum 6. Oiler, mechanically actuated. Located over the exhaust 
hood. Can be removed almost instantly. pipe and warmed in cold weather by the exhaust. 

2. Less than two feet of wiring required to furnish current 7. Throttle and spark control levers both placed con- 
for make-and-break spark—only wiring on the car. veniently upon the steering wheel. 

Low tension—no short circuiting troubles. 8. Large brake surface, metal to metal contact, placed on 

3. Low tension—Simms-Bosch magneto. both rear wheels. 

4. Short circuit push button. The engine can be instantly g. Instead of being bolted to front axle in the usual 
stopped by pressing this button with the toe. (Not method, the springs are held by forked steel drop 
shown on this photo. ) forgings. 

5. Muffler. Gases escape from vents at each end, close to 10. The large dust shield is supported by leather straps 
the wheels, and greatly assist in keeping down the dust. and is easily detached. 


for our complete new 


The Studebaker 


30-35 


Branches 


NEW YORK CITY, Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York BOSTON, M: ae Pre _ Motor Car and Supply Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co. ROCHE STI iN ¥., A V. Hart 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Studebaker Bros. Co. of California PHILADEI Pill A, AY Titman, Leeds & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Studebaker Bros, Mfg. Co. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., Studebaker Bres. Co., Northwest CLEVELAND, O., Central Automobile Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utah rOLEDO, O., Kirk Bros. Automobile Co 


DENVER, COL., Studebaker Bros, Mfg. Co. 
DALLAS, TEX., Studebaker Bros Mfg. Co. 
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Model H Touring Car, with full 
equipment, costs $4,000 and is worth every cent of the price. 
catalog of gasoline ‘and electric cars. 


STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILE CO., South Bend, Ind. 


Send 


Selling Agents 


PITTSBURG, PA., J. E. McNary Co 
BALTIMORE, MD., Auto Supply an Storaae Ci 


CHARLESTON, S,C., Citizen Electric Co 
SAVANNAH, GA., Kramer & Wroten 





Are you furnishing a House or 


Decorating a Room? 


are 
Have you wall spaces or spots Particularly 
which you wish to make artistically ieemneiets 


effective at small cost? 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


A dainty catalogue showing in miniature reproductions many 


of Life’s Prints will be sent to any address upon request. 


17 West 31st Street, 


540 


Life’s Pictures 
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on sale in England for sixpence, and 
200,000 copies of it have been sold there. 
His royalties, therefore, are insignificant, 
his intention being to buoy up the intem- 
perate and suggest a way for their reform. 
The tale is what Bunthorne would have 
called ‘‘a wild, weird, fleshly thing.” It is 
about to be published in this country at ten 
cents a copy. 


HE poetic faculty blossoms early. 

Percy Mackaye is only 31, yet as long 
ago as the Chicago World’s Fair—a boy 
barely out of knee-breeches—he was writing 
chorals for ‘The Discovery of America.” 
The tribulations attending the production 
of that great stage spectacle cost the life of 
his gifted father, Steele Mackaye. But the 
boy had reaped the advantage of opportu- 
nities for studying the actual working of 
plays, and his ambition to become a dra- 
matic poet has been realized by the pleas- 
ure-loving public’s acceptance of “‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc.” Certain enthusiastic critics rank 
him with Rostand and Stephen Phillips, 
and two of our foremost romantic actors 
are pledged to the stage production of his 
new “Sappho and Phaon.” 

Like ‘“‘The Scare-Crow” and ‘‘ Fenris, 
the Wolf,’ his animated and exuberant 
picture of ‘The Canterbury Pilgrims” has 
not been put on view in the theatre. ‘But 
it is the stage that I write for—not the 
study,”’ said Mr. Mackaye, the other day, 
at the Harvard Club. ‘To my notion there 
is little purpose in writing poetic dramas 
that are meant only to be read, and if my 
plays got no further than the printed form 
1 would count them failures.” 

It is interesting to compare the intellec- 
tual task of poetic play-making with the 
comparatively simple labor of writing a 
novel. ‘ Jeanne d’Arc”’ is a case in point. 
“Tt took me a year,” said Mr. Mackaye. 
“People ask me the old familiar question, 
‘How much do you write in a day?’ A 
page, probably, is a fair estimate of my 
greatest daily output. But for months at 
a time I don’t put pen to paper, but simply 
think and plan. Play-writing of any sort 
demands, as you know, the most intense 
mental concentration, and when verse is 
the vehicle the effort is obviously much 
greater. Putting aside the work of the 
great inspired dramatists, the mechanism 
of the modern play, even when it deals 
with an ancient subject, presents its own 
special difficulties. The taste of our day 
demands, and properly enough, that the 
dialogue be natural and free from rhe- 
torical flourish; at the same time the 
verse must be poetry. And there’s the 
rub.” 

Mr. Mackaye and his fellow poetic 
dramatists, in other words, encounter the 
objection to the “building of the lofty 
rhyme” once alluded to by “Bob” Bur- 
dette. “I’m glad I’m an American citizen, 
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and not an ancient Roman,’ 
the Burlington philosopher. ‘The Roman 
clothes seem to have been comfortable 
enough, and they had a bully good time in 
the baths. But what a confounded nui- 
sance it would be to have to talk in blank 


’ 


verse all the time.’ 


A Dangerous Experiment by Mr. 
Connolly 


M*® JAMES B. CONNOLLY, spinner 
of deep sea narratives, is back on 
terra firma, having received honorable dis- 
charge from the United States Navy, 
wherein he has been rounding out and 
presumably salting down various miscel- 
laneous material for future stories. Mr. 
Connolly neither concealed his identity nor 
his intentions. It speaks well for him that 
he can now report that his occupation made 
no perceptible difference in his relations 
with the “‘real thing” on shipboard—per- 
haps, because of his own personality, or, 
possibly, because authors, like sparrows, 
are nowadays too numerous to attract 
special attention anywhere. 

From a commercial point of view it is to 
be feared, however, that our author has 
handicapped himself. He reports the 
seamen with whom he has been associated 
as a fine body of men and the discipline of 
the service as highly efficient. There is no 
hint in his conversation of anybody being 
‘‘shanghaied” in an intoxicated condition ; 
no hint of the brutal, but surprisingly 
highly cultivated taskmaster in the shape of 
a superior officer ; no renegade Japanese 
with a proclivity for startling feats of jiu- 
jitsu; in fact, the future of this once 
promising writer bids fair to disappoint the 
entire body of American youth that has 
learned to look for these simple ingredients 
in its tales of seafaring. Editors may even 
decide that his work is literary. 

Mr. Connolly’s imagination may be able 
to surmount this handicap. But he has ap- 
parently gone forth seeking truth and thisis 
a parlous enterprise, just at the time when it 
is so much easier toseek truth than to sell it. 


HATEVER the merits or demerits 

of books like “The Wonders of the 
Colorado Desert” and “On the Great 
American Plateau,” they may at least 
serve the purpose of correcting the East- 
erner’s queer notions of Western geog- 
raphy. It was a New York dramatic 
critic who, apropos of an Augustin Thomas 
play, referred to Missouri as “the Occi- 
dent”; it was a New York evening news- 
paper that confused the Yosemite with the 
Yellowstone National Park; and only the 
other day we opened a popular encyclo- 
pedia published in these parts, and read 
with thrilling interest this definition: ‘““The 
Great Divide—a popular designation for a 
certain stretch of Western country in the 
United States.” 











the ANGELUS. 


For sale in all the principal cities 


Established 1876 









It is peculiarly fitting that the originators of the piano-player and the 
genius and skill responsible for its continuous development and improve- 
ment, should crown those accomplishments by the creation of the 


MELODANT 


to be an exclusive feature of the 


ANGELUS 


In every composition there runs a vein of melody called the ‘‘ air,’’ frequently lying wholly 

in the treble, often interwoven with the accompaniment or wholly hidden by ornamentation. 

It is the province of the MELODANT automatically to pick out and accent this melody, 

giving to each note its proper value as previously determined in an authentic interpretation. 
The musical value of this new device is inestimable and when coupled with personal manipulation of the 
Melody Buttons, permitting individual accentuation of notes or runs at will, and with the Phrasing Lever, 
mastering time, and the Diaphragm Pneumatics, giving the Human Touch of the ANGELUS, you have 
supremely under your own control every known device contributing to a musically correct performance. 
Yet these features are exclusive with the Great ANGELUS, and thus is it made indispensable that in the 
selection of a piano-player by every person of discriminating musical taste first consideration must be given 


The ANGELUS in cabinet form, the KNABE-ANGELUS PIANO, the 
EMERSON-ANGELUS PIANO,—all are equipped with the MELODANT 


Descriptive literature upon request 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CO. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 








I rsd are best because they have optically 


erfec ses 0 giv K~ 
Wi PS) Goan or ee tis 
OGGLES Six styles retail $2.00 to $4.00. 
Write for illustrated circular G. 
GLOBE OPTICAL COMPANY, - - Boston, Mass. 


Sample card 
SPENCERIAN containing |2 
pens, differ- 
sent to any 


address upon receipt of six cents in postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO. - 349Broadway, NEW YORK 
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G. S. NICHOLAS & CO. 


Sole Agents, New York 
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/ Has Your Family the Saving Rope 


of Lite Insurance Protection? As Mountain Climbers 
tie themselves together for protection, so Life Insur- 
ance Strengthens Family Tics and lifts the Burden from 
the family when the Father is gone. Let us tell you 
the best plan by which you can give your family full 
protection, Write To-day, Dept O. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
Write for Booklet, by Alfred Henry Lewis, Sent Free. 






























Wilson’s Outside Venetians 


Can be used asa blind or an awning at 
will. Can be pulled up out of sight 
if desired. Slats open and close. Ad- 
mit air, exclude sun. Bronze Support- 
ing Tapes, non-corroding and most 
durable. Orders should be placed 
NOW for Summer delivery. 


Wilson's blinds have been furnished to the 
homes of Charles Lanier, F. P. Morgan, A. 
G. Vanderbilt,, Clarence Mackay, Wn. ¢. 
Whitney, H. M. Flagler, Mrs. R. Gambriill, 
F. S. Kennedy, C. Ledyard Blair, Fames C. 

Colgate, O. Harr iman, $r., and many others. 





Also 
ROLLING PARTITIONS for 
CHURCHES & SCHOOLS; 
BURGLAR and FIRE- 
PROOF ROLLING STEEL 
SHUTTERS for DWELL- 
INGS, BUILDINGS, WARE- 
HOUSES and FREIGHT 
SHEDS; VENETIAN 
BLINDS of EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION; HYGIENIC 
WARDROBES; WOOD 
BLOCK FLOORS, Etc., Etc. 


Casloge te’ ~~ THE WILSON MFG. CO.,5 West29* NEW YORK 





Wilson’s 


Rolling Partitions Rolling Steel Doors. 




















Silver 


The expert 
work of our 
designers and 
artisans has 
enabled us to 
offer a most 
comprehensive dis- 
play for presentation 
purposes and suitable 
for country homes, 
comprising many 
original and exquisite conceptions in silver craft. Our offerings in 
Silver plate are of exceptional beauty, the accompanying illustration 
being an example of our antique designs in Salvers. Meriden designs 
are exclusive in both Sterling Silver and Silver Plate. 


Send for Catalog No. 66, Illustrating Spoons, Forks, Cutlery, etc., and 
Table Ware. 


Meriden Company, Silversmiths 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor 
218 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 26th St. (Madison Squarey NEW YORK 


Factories: Meriden, Conn. Canada Factory: Hamilton, Ontario 
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BE IT NEVER SO HUMBLE 


The Southern Sentiment About Women 


\ OW much sense, if any, is there in the persuasion 
\ > which our brethren south of the Potomac are 
33 so much addicted to, that they treat women better 


~ I 38% ys, and more handsomely than we do in the 
\ ee SS / ‘)\ North ? 
&4 
“\ 






ww There is a traditional belief to that 


a : 
we ha \y \ effect all overthe South. Wewould not 
‘ Mp7 ) 3» dare to say it is not well founded, 
SYe 
\\ \y i“) 
N V2 : 


nor is anything to be gained by 

such an assertion, for if women 

are better treated in the South 

than hereabouts so much the better. 
We in the North have an analogous 
conviction that we treat the women by whose companionship 
we are blessed with more consideration and indulgence than 
Englishmen show to theirs. Let us hope we do. Yet the 
probability seems to be that these reputed differences of atti- 
tude and deportment are individual rather than sectional or 
national, for we know of Northern men who make themselves 
preposterously acceptable to women folk; and we read of 
Southern men who have to be shot because of their deficiencies 


ag we ~~ 


in fidelity or gentleness, and we hear of Southern women who 
dare to marry Northerners and even Englishmen, and that 
from preference. This last eccentricity of choice may be ex- 
plained on the ground that there are always women who 
would rather be treated as equals than as superiors. And in 
that explanation there is doubtless much significance. If the 
Southern man’s ideal of manners is to regard women as his 
superiors and the Northern man’s instinct is to regard them 
as his equals, it may be claimed with considerable force that 
the Northern man’s attitude is the more satisfactory, because 
an instinctive sentiment works all the time, and is not so 
subject to lapses, and fluctuations and failures to make good 
as an ideal. 

There cannot be any better basis of relation between men 
and women than equality. None other makes for such close 
and helpful companionship. 


Unfailing 
“(YUR train leaves in just thirty seconds.” 
“Oh, well, it never leaves on time.” 
“It will to-day—there are seventeen people ahead of us at 
the ticket-window.” 












“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
VOL. XLIX. APRIL 18, 1907. No. 1277. 


17 West Tuirty-First STREET, NEW YORK. 


HE President 
handled the 
Harriman letter 
in his most im- 
petuous man- 
= ner. Consider- 
ing the circumstances under which the 
letter appeared, it might have been ex- 
pected to receive more moderate treat- 
ment. It was a private letter written to 
a gentleman with whom Mr. Harriman’s 
relations were intimate and confidential. 
Mr. Harriman did his best to prevent its 
publication, but couldn’t. Mr. Roosevelt 
could not have responded to it more 
wrathfully if it had been given out by 
Mr. Harriman’s order. Telling the re- 
porters that the statements it contained 
were virtually the same as those reported 
to him last October by Mr. James S. 
Sherman, he gave out for publication his 
letter to Mr. Sherman declaring that 
“any such statement is a deliberate and 
wilful untruth.” 

The trouble with this violent denial is 
that it does not meet the statements made 
by Mr. Harriman in his private letter to 
Mr. Sidney Webster. In that letter Mr. 
Harriman said that the President talked 
to him about “the political conditions in 
New York State,” and asked him to help 
raise funds, because there was a large 
amount due to the ‘‘New York State 
Committee.” They talked about ap- 
pointing Mr. Depew Ambassador to 
France, and Mr. Roosevelt ‘‘agreed that 
if found necessary he would appoint him.” 
Later he decided that it was not necessary. 

Following the publication of the Har- 
riman-Webster letter, the President gave 
out some letters, including his own to 
Mr. Sherman. Mr. Harriman also 
printed some letters. Conscientious scru- 
tiny of all these supplementary docu- 
ments gives the impression that Mr. 
Harriman in his private letter to Mr. 
Sidney Webster came quite as near to 
telling an accurate story as a veracious 
man could bé expected to come in writing 
a private letter to a friend. We do not 
find any statement in the letter that can 
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properly, or even plausibly, be char- 
acterized as “‘a deliberate and wilful un- 
truth.”” About all Mr. Roosevelt seems 
to have been entitled to say was that he 
and Mr. Harriman talked about the 
State campaign in New York and the 
election of Higgins, rather than the Presi- 
dential campaign in New York. 

It was Mr. Harriman’s misfortune that 
his letter to Mr. Webster got into print. 
The President, by replying to it as he did, 
has made the misfortune his own. The 
letter did not call for any answer from 
the President. All it needed was to be 
let alone. 

Self-defense is the President’s weak 
suit. He almost never needs to play it, 
but play it he often does, and very badly. 
His rude habit of proclaiming that this or 
that man lies is so deplorable that we do 
not like to talk about it. It makes glad 
the heart of every enemy he has, and 
distresses every wise friend. 





ELL, it is late in the season, politi- 

cally, and no doubt the President 
is a tired man, overworked, over- 
harassed and in need of his summer 
vacation. It is at such times that his 
confidence in the inveracity of persons 
who don’t remember conversations and 
incidents quite as he does is readiest and 
most positive. It was about this time last 
year—if we remember—that ex-Senator 
Bill Chandler got his promotion by Ex- 
ecutive decree to the congregation of the 
inveracious. Mr. Chandler doubtless re- 
members what he said that won him his 
promotion, but most of us have forgotten 
that detail and only recall that he got the 
lift. Very little that is said about the 
President sticks long in the public mind, 
but what he says in reply is much less 
readily forgotten. ‘That is at once his 
advantage and his danger. What hap- 
pened in this last case was that the World 
set a trap for him, baited it with a stolen 
letter, and he walked into it. Too bad, 
too bad! Yet that is all there is to it, 
and no mere indiscretion can do the 
President a lasting harm. 

On one very important point the Presi- 
dent stands inflexibly committed to a wise 
decision. Neither his admirers by their 
flattering solicitations nor his opponents 
by taunts or wiles have been able to 
budge him a jot from his proclaimed 


purpose not to be President ever again 
after the expiration of his present term. 
He has not an ill-wisher anywhere who 
does not hope and believe that he will 
run again, and even the great mass of his 
admirers have been slow to realize that 
he does not mean to be his own successor. 








UR fellow-townsman, William Hearst, 
after being beaten in his competition 
for office in our State of New York, has 
again been beaten in Chicago. The sup- 
port which he and his newspapers gave to 
Mayor Dunne in the recent municipal 
election in that city is credited with being 
the last straw whose weight the Mayor 
could not carry. Municipal ownership 
was beaten, and Mayor Dunne went 
down with it, but they tell us that the 
Mayor might have pulled through (though 
municipal ownership couldn’t) if he had 
not been burdened with the support of 
Hearst and the Hearst papers. 

In what measure the indictment and 
sufferings of Abe Ruef in San Francisco 
indicate a setback for the Hearst influence 
in California we cannot positively de- 
clare, but as Ruef was the product and the 
director of labor-union-ridden politics, 
and as Hearst is everywhere the architect 
and instigator of that sort of politics, we 
presume the Hearst interests have not 
been strengthened by having Ruef run to 
earth. 
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Tt passage of the Bingham bill by 
the New York State Senate makes 
the Commissioner of Police in New York 
City boss of his inspectors, and empowers 
him to turn them out of their inspector- 
ships if they do not do their work to suit 
him. It also gives him complete power 
over the detective bureau, so that he can 
reduce detectives to the rank of cop, and 
promote cops to be detectives, according 
to his view of their deserts. As long as 
the city can contrive to get an honest and 
capable man for Police Commissioner, 
these changes must have a very impor- 
tant effect in diverting the attention of 
both the high and the low cops from 
accumulating property for themselves to 
safeguarding the property of the citizens 
whom they are hired to protect. 
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Grandmamma: NEVER MARRY A MAN WHO DRINKS, SMOKES, SWEARS, GOES TO PRIZE-FIGHTS, PLAYS THE RACES OR TELLS FALSEHOODS. 
§ “BUT I DON’T WANT TO BE AN OLD MAID.”’ 








546 ‘RIFes 
Arthur and His Toys 
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ITTLE ARTHUR, the boy magnate, had never ridden 
on a street car line in his life, but one day, as he and 
his father were riding along in their automobile, they 
saw one in the distance. 

“What are they doing with all those people in that car? 
he asked. 

“They are crowding them in,” replied his father. 

‘There’s a man in back pushing them in.” 

“Yes. He’s the conductor.” 

“Tt must be fun to own one of those things,’”’ said Arthur, 
thoughtfully. ‘Are they always like that?” 

‘Generally, yes.” 

‘‘And how long is the string of cars?” 

‘“*Oh, to the city limits.” 

For some days after this Arthur was moody. Finally he 
made his announcement. 

“T want a street car line—one with real human beings, a 
real franchise and a real set.of conductors and motormen. 

‘All right,” said his father, cheerfully. ‘‘That’s easily ar- 
ranged. I have one I’d be glad to turn over to you.” 

That evening he told Arthur’s mother about 
his request. 

““There’s a cruel streak in that boy,” said 
his mother, “‘which I am sorry to see.” 

“Well,” said his father, ‘we might 
as well let him obey his impulses. 
He is too bright a child, and we 
have too much money to thwart 
him in anything. If he gets any 
real pleasure,” he added, earnest- 
ly, ‘out of running a street car 
line, I think he ought to have it. 
‘That’s what we are here for—isn’t 
it ?—to enjoy ourselves at the expense 


” 


of others.” 

At this moment Arthur came running in 
almost breathless. 

‘It’s great fun,” he said, ‘‘to have a street car 
line. I love to tease the people and see them 
squirm. Why, do you know, papa and mamma 
dear, that they were running twice as many cars 
as they needed. Some parts of the day they 
weren’t even crowded. I’ve cut down on the 
cars, and, of course, I’m making lots more money.” 

“But aren’t you afraid,” said Arthur’s mother, “that the 
people who have to stand in the cars will be angry with you?” 

“Pooh, pooh!” replied Arthur. ‘Don’t care if they are! 
You forget, mamma, that there is a State legislature to protect 
me. All I have to do is to send them money and I can do as 
I please. Can’t I, papa?” 

Arthur’s papa smiled indulgently. 

“Some times I think you are too bright, Arthur dear,’’ he 
said. “What have you been playing at all day?” 

“Making new rules,” replied Arthur. “It’s great fun, 
isn’t it? You see, papa, when a rule is so that everybody is 
used to it, why then it’s time to change it. I’m going to have 
the cars stop on one side” 













“Stop?” interrupted his father. ‘Do you mean that?” 

Arthur laughed out loud. 

“Well, of course,” he said, ‘‘when I said stop that was only 
a bluff, you know. But I’m going to say they will stop on 
the down side. Then you see, when they’ve got used to 
standing on the down side and see the cars go by, why I’m 
then going to issue orders to have them stop on the up side.” 

“You are a precocious boy.” 

Arthur was delighted at his father’s praise. 

“Yes,” he continued, ‘“‘and I’m going to put on open cars 
in winter and change my transfer 
system at least every two weeks, and 
when the public gets real mad, what do 
you suppose I’m going to do then?” 

Arthur’s father had an inkling of 
what his little son meant, but he 

wouldn’t say. He wanted to draw 
him out. 
“Well. what are you going to do?” 
he asked. 

“T’m going to defy them? Eh, papa. 
And then, when I’ve made enough 
money, I’m going to buy a subway 
to go with my railroad line, and per- 
haps I shall also get an insurance com- 
pany, too. Do you think, papa, if I 
begin to save up, I can get all these 
things?” 

“*T don’t see any reason why you 

shouldn’t,” replied his father, 
earnestly. ‘‘But remember, Arthur, 
you are very, very young yet, and you 
mustn’t tax your brain too much. 
Now run away and play. I have some 
Senators to see, and a few States to 
look after.” 

So Arthur ran away. But the next 
week he stopped his papa in the hall 
and said, mysteriously : 

“T’ve got that subway, papa,” 

and his father patted him on the 
&~ head. And the next week he 
stopped his father and said: 

“T’ve got that insurance company, papa.” 

And Arthur’s father snatched the little boy up in his arms 
and kissed him. 

“And now,” he said, “‘my son, that you have gotten 
all these beautiful things, what are you going to do with 
them ?” 

“T’m going to keep them, of course, and get more. It’s 
lots of fun, papa dear, to get all the street car lines and subways 
and insurance companies you can, isn’t it?” 

And then he hurried off to play. Thus time went on, until 
one day several weeks later, Arthur took hold of his father’s 
hand and led him into his nursery. 

The boy was more thoughful than usual. 

‘“*Papa,” he said, ‘‘are you respectable ?” 
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ADVICE TO AERONAUTS 
IF YOU WANT TO LAND, DON’T HOLD ON TOO LONG 


‘“‘Certainly not, my boy. How can you ask such a silly 
question ?” 

‘“* And decent people don’t care for you, do they?” 

“No, no. But really, you mustn’t ask such things. You 
are too young.” 

Arthur began to pucker up his face. 

“‘T want to be respectable,” he cried. 

“What a boy!” exclaimed his father, impatiently. ‘‘ Always 
crying for the moon. What put such an idea into your head? 
Don’t you know it’s impossible, in our station ?” 

“But, papa, can’t I swap off my insurance company or my 
street car line for a seat in the Senate? And wouldn’t I be 
respectable then?” 

His father laughed. 

“Why, my dear,” he replied, ‘‘that would only make matters 
worse. Assuming that you were even entitled to the slightest 
respect from anybody now, you would lose it if you did 
that.” 

His father put his arm around him. 

“Now, Arthur,” he said, gently, ‘‘don’t cry, but listen to 
what I have to say. You are a manly little chap.” 

Arthur involuntarily straightened up at this. 


‘“‘And you must try to understand that there are some 
things which even you can’t have. Cultivate the spirit of un- 
selfishness. Make up your mind you will take things as they 
come. And now just sit down and think this over.” 

All the rest of the day Arthur was very thoughtful. But 
that evening, as he tiptoed up to his parents to kiss them good- 
night, he said: 

“Thank you, dear papa, for what you said. I think I 
understand now. I’m going to keep my street car line and 
my subway and my insurance company and play with them 
until I get tired, and then I shall put them away with my 
other toys. But I’m not going to even think about being 
respectable, because I know that wouldn’t be right.” 

And Arthur’s father and mother looked at each other fondly. 
And his mother said: 

“Arthur dear, we are very proud of you, for you have won 
a great victory. And don’t forget to say your prayers before 
you get into bed.” 1. 2. 


A Sprig Sog 


OU must wake and call me early, call me early, mother, dear, 

To-morrow’ll be the gladdest day of all the glad New Year. 
Get out my winter flannels, mother, my chest protector! Nay, 
Don’t fail to get my arctics, too, for I’m to be Queen of the May! 


Oh, mother, I am quite (kchoo!) the happiest ever yet— 

Grip germs are stealing through me, and my eyes are wringing wet; 
I’ve influenza, tonsilitis and pneumoni-a— 

And yet I shout with laughter loud, for I’m to be Queen of the May! 


Yed, modder, cawd me eardy, zat I may spray my throad, 

Ad soag my fed in mutard (I’m hoarse ad ady goat!) 

But nebber mid. Brig garlads, I’b feeding awful gay— 

It is the gladdest, merriest tibe, for I’b to be Queed ob de May! 


Women Cab Drivers 


HE news that five Frenchwomen have passed the Police 
Prefect’s examination, and are licensed to drive cabs in 
Paris, should delight all rational tourists. The fact that one of 
the cabwomen is a ci-devant countess and that another is the 
wife of a cabman, who is said to be jealous of her skill, fails 
to interest us; but any invasion of the field must be a change 
for the better. The cab-drivers of Paris are outside the pale 
of civilization. ‘They are relics of barbarism, preserved intact 
from an age without sweetness and light. Bloated, drunken 
and brutal, their serious occupation is beating their horses; 
and their sport is running down the unfortunates who cross the 
streets on foot—a sport as carefully protected in Paris as fox- 
hunting is in England. What chickens and cats are to the 
motorist, pedestrians are to the Paris cabman. He sights 
them from afar, and devotes himself single-mindedly to their 
destruction. It is his sacred right to run them to cover and 
bowl them over if they are not agile enough to escape. 
Women, having notoriously less sense of humor and less 
love of sport, may consent to forego this privilege. It is a 
matter of regret that the chosen five should all—to judge from 
‘their pictures—be unduly stout, for they will certainly get 
stouter. The huge bulk of the Paris cabmen and the ex- 
ceeding leanness of their horses is one of the preposterous 
thin’s about the service. A size limit is the next reform in 
order. Agnes Repplier. 
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epew, Chauncey. A gentleman 
whose past is constantly before him; 
once in good standing but now a member 
of the United States Senate, he and every- 
one else being unresigned to the situation. 
Beginning life as a messenger boy for the 
Vanderbilt family, he descended rapidly 
until he became attached to an insurance 
company. From thence his recovery has 
been slow and constantly despaired of by 
those consulted. For years his principal 
occupation was furnishing copy to news- 
papers, telling stories, returning from Eu- 
rope in the fall, keeping his mouth open 
and living down to his reputation. His 
favorite motto is “Forget it.’ Author 
of “Hope On, Hope Ever,” “The Light 
That Failed,” ‘The Wooing of Folly,” 
“It’s Almost Too Late to Mend,” etc. 


Incomparable Standards 
OMPARATIVELY few persons have 
the advantages of talent and oppor- 
tunity requisite nowadays for the acquisi- 
tion by honest industry of a sufficient in- 
come to enable them to live as their 
friends do. 

If the standard of acquisition is to be 
raised, the standard of living, or the cost 
of it, must be lowered. 

Perhaps the dropping of the bottom 
out of Wall Street will let the standard of 
living down a peg, and cheapen automo- 
biles, and give the modestly industrious 
more playmates. 

It is a mistake to suppose that because 
a suggestion stirs up opposition it is 
made in vain. Opposition is often the 
sign that a suggestion is taking hold. 


-LIFE- 
Who's What 


In and Out of America 
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arriman, E. H. Juggler. Born 
on A. T.andS. F. Began collecting 
railroads in 1890. Finished in 1907, 
when there were no more to acquire, 
owing to a sudden lack of confidence. 
Since then he has been mainly engaged 
in trying to get into the Senate, thus hop- 
ing to establish a new low level for that 
august body. Motto, “Honesty is the 
worst policy.” Principal occupation, 
juggling and having fun with a Teddy- 
bear. Recreation, keeping away from 
investigating committees and not suc- 
ceeding. Address, Wall Street, Europe 
and Hades. 


Pantoum 
WEET echo of a gentler time, 
Thy pensive rhythm now I seek; 
Pantoum, delicious lovers’ rhyme, 
In cadenced words my passion speak. 


Thy pensive rhythm now I seek 
To tell Myrtilla that I’m true. 
(That sentiment is rather weak, 
But muscular Pantoums are few.) 


To tell Myrtilla that I’m true. 
(Such fetters all my freedom rob; 

But in Pantoums you have to do 
As told by Mr. Austin Dob.) 


Such fetters all my freedom rob! 
Pantoum! Myrtilla! I would fain 
Write things in prose — (confound this 
job!)\— 
To girls I know: 
““Dear Mary Jane ...... o 
Thomas R. Ybarra. 
HERO is usually some one whom 
education has not spoiled and cul- 
ture has passed by. 
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Comstock, Anthony. _Journey- 
man spy. The secret of this gentle- 
man’s birth is not known, but it is sup- 
posed that he came into the world wear- 
ing a fur-lined overcoat, and with a pair 
of blue goggles. He no longer uses the 
goggles, preferring opera-glasses, tele- 
scopes and in some cases microscopes. 
Public attention was first called to him 
when his work in inspiring and building 
up the Tenderloin first came to be recog- 
nized. He makes a specialty of prose- 
cuting women, this being his principal 
recreation. He is a moralist by pro- 
fession, occupation and disinclination, 
his opportunities as a collector being ex- 
ceptional. Author of “The Woman 
Chaser,” “The Temptation of St. 
Anthony,” ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” 
“Forbidden Fruit,” etc. Favorite toast, 
“‘Here’s success to crime.” Motto, “A 
little yearning is a dangerous thing.” 
Address, the Tenderloin. 


An Ideal Possibility 

OHN ARMSTRONG CHANLER 

has been declared insane by the New 
York State courts, but the courts of 
Virginia have found him sane. He lives, 
therefore, in Virginia, and does not ven- 
ture to come to New York. 

There is in his case a suggestion for 
the Thaw case. If Thaw could be found 
insane in New York, and should then 
escape to Pittsburg and be adjudged 
sane in that city and stay there, the pun- 
ishment would fit the crime in several 
particulars. 


“A]OW, Ethel, say ‘Now I lay me.’” 

ETHEL (who has been taught her 
prayers by a French nurse): No,mamma, 
say it in French. God does not under- 
stand English. 
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AB WALKERS 


IN THE FUTURE 
OH, NO, THEY ARE NOT JERSEY MOSQUITOES; ONLY JERSEY COMMUTERS 


A Bible Society Bugaboo 


HE World reports that the 

American Bible Society is 

being run as an octopus, and 

is crowding small rivals out of 

business, and putting up the 
price of the Scriptures. 

Oh, well! Even if it is so (which 
is disputed), let us not distress our- 
selves unduly about it. As things 
went when the American Bible 
Society was started, it was a big 
concern, but as things go now it 
is a comparatively small concern 

.and we should still have lots of 
Bibles at moderate prices even 
though it went out of business. 

Possibly the American Bible 

Society needs to be overhauled. 

Possibly its management is an- 
tiquated, or less competent than it should 
be, but it has no monopoly, and if there is 
a profit in printing Bibles cheaper than 
it can print them it will be undersold. 

But if it should go out of business, we 
guess the Bible-printing would promptly 
fall into the hands of a real trust, just as 

has the printing of school-books. And if 
the American Bible Society is a sort of 
trust already, with an agreement with the 


British Bible Society for a division of the 
field, it is probably so, not from naughti- 
ness, but from unavoidable submission 
to the prevailing tendencies of trade. 


Swear Words 


WEARING is usually more a matter 
of taste than of piety or impiety. 
Most men who swear, swear by ear out of 
mere liking for the assonances of the 
comminatory sounds. Mules have the 
same sort of appreciation, and have it in a 
high and critical degree. ‘Tones of a cer- 
tain sort are stimulating to mules. Such 
tones, conveying earnestness and im- 
petuosity of intention, they are used to 
hear in highest perfection in commina- 
tory language. It is the energy of such 
language that reaches mules. To its 
theology we must conclude that they are 
indifferent. 

So men, as a rule, are quite indifferent 
to the theology of swear words, and use 
them only as vocal missiles. The habit 
of using such words is to be deprecated, 
especially when it is the sign of imperfect 
self-control. Yet, like most habits, it is 
chiefly its abuse that is objectionable. 

Some very excellent men have used 
words rated as profane to give emphasis 
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to their sentiments. Of one such man it 
was once said that it was more spiritually 
uplifting to hear him swear than to hear 
most men pray, so much there was in his 
voice of the fear of Go.l and the love of 
righteousness. 


National Greatness 
- Y COUNTRY,” quoth the stran- 
ger, “‘is the greatest country of 
all.”” 

“Indeed!” cried several voices at once. 
“How large an army has it?” 

‘No army whatever.” 

“‘How many great battleships, then ?”’ 

‘Not a battleship.” 

“Well, what islands has it subjugated 
over seas?” 

‘Never an island.” 

“How dare you call it the greatest 
country?” 

‘“‘Because it is the country where the 
individual man has the best chance of 
developing the good in him.” 

There was something touching about 
the fellow’s simple faith, yet it was hard 
not to laugh at him. 


The American Parent 


ONES, who is a natural handy man, 
does all manner of things for his chil- 
dren that they ought to do for themselves. 
He confesses it as a fault, and says it is 
really laziness in him, because it is easier 
for him to do household chores than it is 
to follow up the children and train them 
todo them. ‘They will miss me a good 
deal when I go,” says Jones. ‘‘I can see 
them now, sitting around with tearful 
eyes, and saying: ‘After all, we never 
had a man that did the shoes like 
father.’” 





Old Clothes Dealer: MEESTER, MEESTER, 
GOT ANY OLD IRON YOU WANT TO SELL 
TO-DAY ? 
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The Orchid e¢ al. 

E many-parented musical piece 
produced at the Herald Square 
under the title of “The Orchid” 
braced up along toward the middle 
of the first act and showed 
qualities which promise to 
make it a popular attracticn 
through the entire summer. 
“The Orchid” owns as the 
authors of its book Messrs. 
James T. Tanner and Jo- 
seph W. Herbert, of its lyr- 
ics Mr. Adrian Ross and its 
score Messrs. Ivan Caryll and Lionel 
Monckton. Owing to their number and 
their dividedly British and American 
nativities, one might naturally expect 
that the result of their combined labors 
would be an international encyclopedia 
or some other work of immortal impor- 
tance instead of a bit of entertainment, 
pleasing it is true, but of only ephemeral 
value. However, the idea of combining 
a number of men in such an effort as 
this, each one doing what he can do best, 
is by no means a bad one. Logically and 
judging by the com- 
monplace results lately 
achieved in two-man comic 
operas, the more authors 
the merrier the product. 
The programme does not 
mark the particular work 







MR. FOY 


comic opera union, but 
some of the numbers and, 
alas! some of the jokes are 
easily identified as “‘ Made 
in England.” The unmis- 
takably foreign musical 
features are dainty and 
tuneful. 
* * * 
R. EDDIE FOY is 
the comedian-star 
and has a part congenial 
to his always mirth-pro- 
voking personality. The 
librettists have not been 
especially generous to him 
in the way of good lines, 
but his songs, about the 
man who went to college 
MR. ROCK and the man who was 








TRIXIE FRIGANZA 


wicked from Monday tc Saturday, but 
passed the contribution box in church 
every Sunday, were excellent of their kind. 
Large ripples of merriment were also 
created by Trixie Friganza, whose methods 
and physique follow something the lines of 
that celebrated tragedienne, Signora Maria 
Dressler. One of the authors, Mr. Herbert, 
cast himself well as a realistically done 
prize-fighter of the costermonger class. 
The dancing all through the piece was 
unusually good, especially that of Maude 
Fulton and Mr. William Rock, who man- 
aged to get away from the usual terpsich- 
orean sameness. The cast is a large one and 
in it are a number of well-known per- 
formers with abilities out of proportion to 
the small bits of work allotted to them. 
* * * 
HE setting and costuming of “The 
Orchid” are lavish, even according to 
the present-day standards for this class of 
entertainment. The scene in the second 
part of the last act is especially effective, 
representing the floor of the opera house at 
Nice cleared for a bal blanc, with its tiers 
of boxes rising to the ceiling and filled with 
brilliantly attired spectators. The ever- 
important chorus girl is profusely represented in “The Orchid,” 
ranging from the youthful slenderness of the fashionable nesbitian 
type to the more generous proportions popular a generation ago. 
“The Orchid” is better than most of the musical pieces of its 
kind and is likely to furnish all summer just the kind of amuse- 
ment they like for the summer residents of New York. 


MR. HERBERT 


* * * 


T’S a poor critic that resents criticism, and in the belief that 

turnabout is fair play Lire, with due contrition and a thor- 
oughly chastened spirit, submits to the scourge as administered 
in the following communications: 

To THE Eprtor or Lire: Dear Sir—I am surprised at 
the criticism of ‘‘ The Silver Box,” 
published in last week’s issue of 
LIFE. 

“The Silver Box” was easily 
the finest and best play produced 
in this city during the past winter. 

Of course it wasn’t appreciated 
by the chumps who criticise plays 
for the daily newspapers, but Lire 
ought to know better. 

Very truly yours, 





THE Payers, New York, April 
8, 1907. 


Dramatic Epitor or Lire: In 
behalf of educated and refined 
people, who understand and ap- 
preciate Shakespeare and his man- 
ner of producing plays, I wish to 
state that I think your infamous 
attack on Mr. Greet’s perform- 
ances is about as abominable, un- 
called for, stupid and unjustifiable 
an outrage as your bungling dra- 
matic column has made. Cultured 
persons know that the lack of 
scenery is due to no poverty in the 


company, but to a true represen- MAUDE FULTON 
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‘““BALLOON, SIR!” ‘BALLOON!’ ‘‘ BALLOON ?”’ 


tation of Shakespeare. We can quote Mr. Greet with 
great pleasure in saying it is ‘“‘a lie, damnable lie.” 
Your wretched criticizm has doubtless lost for his 
worthy company much patronage it would have had; 
and I greatly doubt if your critic has attended the play 
at all. Yours truly, 

An IRATE READER. 


If any of the “cultured persons” referred 
to above, and who resent LIFE’s “criti- 
cizm,” can make “‘a true representation of 
Shakespeare” out of Mr. Greet’s shabby 
accomplishments, it would be an enlighten- 
ing exposition for every one concerned. 

* * * 


MELIA BINGHAM in a speech to 
one of her audiences has recently 
taken the New York critics to task for 
condemning her play “‘The Lilac Room,” 
although it had received, she claimed, the 


pecuniary indorsement of audiences in 
Texas and elsewhere. Without seeking for 
a moment to determine the respective value 
in a general way of these two opposing 
verdicts, LIFE is inclined to believe that in 
the present instance the critics have right on 
their side. Although “The Lilac Room” 
was written by the authors of “‘The Road 
to Yesterday,”’ it has neither the originality 
of idea nor psychological interest of that 
fantasy. The authors claim that the star 
has taken liberties with their text, but it is 
difficult to understand that the piece could 
ever have been anything that could be im- 
paired by the process. Moreover, the play 
is acted throughout in a way which gives 
color to the star’s statement that it was 
better appreciated on the road than it 
possibly could be in New York. 
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Asked about the Theatrical Trust, Mr. Lorimer said 
that the trust was doing more than any other influence 
to uplift the drama in America. He said the leaders 
of the trust were men of high ideals, who were putting 
on the best class of plays, often regardless of whether 
they would be successful financially —Newspaper 
Interview with Mr. Wright Lorimer. 

AHOO! It would be interesting to 
know from just what kind of a brain- 

storm Mr. Lorimer is suffering. It’s really 
funny to picture the trust as “uplifting” 
the drama, or having anything to do with 
“high ideals,’’ or caring for anything else 
but “financial success.” One would hardly 
expect a joke like this from an actor who 
seriously impersonates David, King of Israel. 

* * * 

T LOOKS as though the politicians and 

interested managers had defeated Sena- 
tor Saxe’s bills abolishing the ticket specu- 
lators. It still remains a fact, however, that 
a speculator on the sidewalk means a crooked 
manager inside. 

The notorious Drydollar Sullivan family 
is always at the front in any legislation to 
protect the speculators, also against any 
good legislation, which suggests that the 
political massacre of a few Sullivans might 
be a good thing. Metcalfe. 





Academy of Metteton week of General Lew 
Wallace’s “‘ Ben-Hur” in dramatic version. 

Astor—*The Ambitious Mrs. Alcott,” Play of 
American diplomatic life. Moderately interesting. 

Belasco—‘‘ The Rose of the Rancho.” Absorbing 
play of California in early days, well staged and 
admirably acted. 

Bijou—Mme. Alla Nazimova in ‘‘Comtesse Co- 
quette.”” Notice later. 

Casino—** The White Hen.’”’ Mr. Louis Mann and 
competent company in diverting comic opera. 

Criterion—“* The Tattooed Man.”’ Amusing musi- 
cal piece with the funniness of Mr. Frank Daniels. 

Empire—Ethel Barrymore in répertoire. 

Garrick—‘‘Caught in the Rain.” Light but 
amusing comedy with Mr. William Collier and good 
company. 

Hackett—*The Chorus Lady.” An important 
member of the community amusingly portrayed by 
Rose Stahl. 

Herald Square—*The Orchid,” with Mr. Eddie 
Foy as the star. See opposite. 

Hippodrome—Water play, ballet, spectacle and 
circus features. All good. 

Knickerbocker—*The Red Mill.” The clever 
Montgomery and Stone in laughable musical piece. 

Lincoln Square—William Morris Stock Company 
in repertory. 

Lyric— The Road to Yesterday.” Cleverly con- 
ceived dream play interestingly acted. 

Madison Square—‘ The Three of Us.’’ Naturalistic 
little American play admirably done by Carlotta 
Nillson and good company. 

Madison Square Garden—The Barnum and Bailey 
circus. The circus in its highest evolution. 

Majestic—“*The Prince Chap,” with Mr. Cyril 
Scott as the star. Pathetic little comedy. 

Princess—Last week but one of “The Great 
Divide.”” Mr. Moody’s interesting emotional play 
interpreted by Miss Anglin, Mr. Henry Miller and 
competent company. 

Proctor’s Theatres—Vaudeville. 

Weber’s—Amelia Bingham in ‘‘ The Lilac Room.” 
See above. 
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ISS IDA M. TARBELL has done a 
big thing in her little book, He 
Knew Lincoln. She has made us know 
Lincoln. In a few homely sentences 
placed (or found—it matters little) in the 
mouth of an old resident of Springfield, 
Illinois, she has evoked, not for us but 
in us, a personal consciousness of the 
man, the quality of him and the soul of 
him. This is one of those occasional 
creations in the producing of which the 
artist has, for the moment, lost himself. 
Miss Tarbell, that is to say, did not so 
much possess this picture as it possessed 
her; and hence, by the law of the spirit, 
it compels us in our turn. 


The Case of Doctor Horace, by John H. 
Prentis, is the story of two friends who 
faked up a murder and directed suspicion 
of its commission against one of them- 
selves in order to settle a dispute as to 
the influence of a guilty conscience upon 
the capture of criminals. The idea is 
novel and has possibilities, although, as 
the characters are wholly colorless and 
impersonal and the plot hardly exciting 
enough to maintain the interest single 
handed, these are indicated rather than 
realized. However, a clever and effective 
climax leaves the story with its best foot 
foremost. 


Since Stevenson wrote Treasure Island 
romances of this type have grown into an 
archipelago, and one more addition to 
the map is an event of no great moment. 
Nevertheless Quiller-Couch’s Poison Is- 
land is an entertaining yarn, and one 
more happily supplied with the salt of 
personality and the humor of events than 
most of the group. It is astory of Ply- 
mouth, England, at the beginning of the 
last century and is told with “‘Q’s” usual 
effect of actuality. 


Most of the friends of that delightful 
little heroine of Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, 
will be glad to meet her again in Mrs. 
Wiggin’s New Chronicles of Rebecca. 








This volume contains nearly a dozen 
charming stories of Rebecca’s childhood, 
touched in varying degrees with the same 
blended quaintness and promise of lov- 
able qualities that won the readers of 
the original story. Yet there will be 
some who, having learned that a pleasant 
memory is best left unamended, will leave 
the book unread; and there will be others 
who will learn the fact by reading it. 


The Chase of the Golden Plate, by 
Jacques Futrelle, is an inconsequential 
but deftly handled comedy wherein a 
golden dinner service, a pair of eloping 
lovers, a burglar and some others, weave 
themselves into a tangle of cross-purposes 
and false inferences at a masked ball. 
It is a piquant nothing, crisply written 
and with a snap to it. 


Most of the stories told by Arthur 
Ruhl in A Break in Training are under 
twenty-one, wear the spiked shoes of the 
athlete and run their courses on the 
cinder track. Their burden is youth, 
the open sunshine and the gruelling 
glory of tested courage and endurance. 
They are good conductors, charged with 


the essence of their theme and hence 
good stories. 


The Principles of Practical Publicity, 
by Truman A. De Weese, is a book on 
advertising by an advertising man. It is 
written in a hammering, aggressive, 
lithographic manner and reads like a bill- 
board. It is full of apparently indis- 
putable assertions but so far fails to cor- 
relate them or to draw conclusions from 
them that it leaves us, if anything, more 
at sea than it found us in regard to the 
“fart” which it expounds. 

J. B. Kerfoot. 

He Knew Lincoln, by Ida M. Tarbell. (McClure, 
Phillips and Company. $0.50.) 

The Case of Doctor Horace, by John H. Prentis. 
(The Baker and Taylor Company. $1.50.) 

Poison Island, by A. T. Quiller-Couch. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

New Chronicles of Rebecca, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin. (Houghton, Mifflin and Company. $1.50.) 

The Chase of the Golden Plate, by Jacques Futrelle. 
(Dodd, Mead and Company. $1.25.) 

A Break in Training, by Arthur Ruhl. (The Out- 
ing Publishing Company. $1.25.) 

The Principles of Practical Publicity, by Truman A. 
De Weese. (Buffalo, N. Y.) 


The Harsh, Unwelcome Truth 


HOUGH Faith denies it, Practice says 


it’s so: 
The Bread of Life in Gotham town is 
“dough.” 


“7 USHLEY thinks that automobiles 
are a snare and a delusion.” 
“Does he labor under one of those 
delusions ?”’ 








The Hippo: Aw! QUIT YER SHOVIN’. 
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Some Pure Food Thoughts 


te IS reported that while Congressman 
James McKinney, of Aledo, IIL, 
was down on the Isthmus of Panama 
recently, prospecting, with other mem- 
bers of the same legislative body, for a 
canal site that was warranted to have a 
bottom somewhere, he was attacked by 
an alligator ‘‘as large as a street-car,” 
which tried to devour him, body, soul and 
breeches. Alligators are so much like 
children, they want to put everything that 
pleases their sight right into their mouths. 
Mr. McKinney is no doubt attractive to 
the sight—we believe we recall hearing a 
Washington girl say he looked good 
enough to eat—but we wish to caution 
all alligators, on the Isthmus or else- 
where, that they cannot eat Congress- 
men with impunity. Not that the supply 
could not be kept up indefinitely and 
would be gladly, but we do not want to 
kill off all the alligators. Mr. Sinclair 
didn’t say so in ‘‘The Jungle,” but it is 
a fact, nevertheless, that if the packers of 
Packingtown had put any Congressman 
meat in their packages there would have 
been such a row raised as to make what 
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THE FIRST JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


was raised seem like a peace congress. 
Alligators may love pickaninnies and 
thrive on them, but a Congressman is 
different. If the alligator had succeeded 
in his designs, it would have been disa- 
greeable, not to say painful, for the mem- 
ber from Illinois, but his conclusion 
would have been a delicious dream com- 
pared with what the alligator would have 
had to undergo before he finally got 
away to meet his dinner, so to speak. It 
is earnestly hoped that when Congress- 
men go into the alligator belt they will 
hang out some sort of a signal warning 
the ignorant saurians that the Pure Food 
Bill does not apply to Congressmen in 
action. 


Consolation Overdone 

“O® YES, she is disappointed that 

she has no children, but I said to 
her: ‘My dear, be consoled. After all, 
you can never be sure beforehand how a 
child will turn out, and if you had hada 
boy, how do you know that he would not 
have grown up to be the kind of creature 
that brings lighted cigars into the street 
cars?’ But at that she fainted, and I 
knew I had overdone it.” 
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While There Is Life There’s Hope 


Requiescat 


ASED in the dungeons of a cold Chillon 
Or fettered to the galley of a lord 
Of Rome, to work or starve without a 
word 
Save curse or cuff, without a gleam of sun 
Or sea that dying eyes might gaze upon, 
The martyr’s life and death did once 
afford 
A glory and an uplift ’gainst the horde 
Of pangs for life so wrecked when scarce 


begun. 


Now, tighter bound, my heart bleeds, net 
my flesh; 
For Law and Social Order weave a mesh, 
The smirking solace of the church com- 
mands; 
While, hopeless, I live on but to forget 
And pray that at the last my God may let 
Some gentle stranger hold my paling hands. 
E. B. W. 





A HOUSE PARTY 









-LIFE- 








THE PULSE OF CHANGE 

The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
Especially with us. 

The eager crowds that “ Parsifal’’ once drew 
“*Salomé’’ now discuss. 

‘“‘Dearie”’ usurps the place of “‘ Nancy Brown,” 
Change upon change we see. 

The clarion cry, ‘“‘Go ‘way back and sit down,” 

Is lost in ‘* Twenty-three.” 

So from the first eternal order ran 

From Pigs in Clover to the Age of Ann. 


The poet finds the compass out of line, 
Another guide more true, 
“True as the gyroscope my heart to thine,” 
Such is his figure new. 
And lovesick swains of “ plant creations” speak, 
That Burbank did devise. 
“Soft as a cactus is thy mantling cheek,” 
The modern lover sighs. 
Iram indeed is gone with all his rose, 
Like balloon sleeves. And elbow gloves, who knows? 


From shops where once rhymed valentines we bought 
The picture post-card stares; 
Little toy dogs, with rust and pathos fraught, 
Give way to Teddybears 
And so we see how rolls this mundane ball, 
Why for a purpose quest? 
How doubt that this will soon become of all 
Possible worlds the best, 
When very children broaden slowly down 
From little Fauntleroy to Buster Brown ? 
—P.L. A., in Harper’s Weekly. 


“ GINGER" OF WEST POINT 


The man who graduated at the foot of the class that year 
(1860) had been six years at the Point and had just squeezed 
through at last—Harold S. Borland, commonly known as 
“Ginger” on account of his hair being the exact color of ground 
ginger. Borland had distinguished himself while reciting to 
Captain Benton in Ordnance by a remarkable answer to the 
question: “‘ Mr. Borland, how many pieces will a twelve-pound 
shell burst into ?””—the average number having been determined 
well by experiment. 

“*Ginger”’ threw his eyes, unexpressive but very blue, on the 
floor and deliberated awhile; then slowly lifted them to a point 
near the ceiling over Captain Benton's head, still deeply re 
flecting; and finally responded, ‘‘ Not less than two.”—Gen. 
Morris Schaff, in the April Atlantic. 


Wuat the Czar wants is a Duma that will confine itself to the 
opening prayer and a motion to adjourn.—Washington Star. 
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“GET WISE” 


A Laramie woman went to the theatre the other night with 
some friends, but when they were seated she was separated from 
her friends by a man and a woman who seemed to pay noattention 
to each other. The woman figured out that if the two people 
would sit over a seat she could sit with her friends. Bracing up 
her nerve, she said sweetly to the man, ‘Beg pardon, are you 
here alone?”” The man stared at the curtain as if he were draw- 
ing a salary for it. “I beg pardon,” the woman said, a little 
louder, ‘“‘are you alone?” ‘Get wise,’’ whispered the man 
hoarsely through the extreme corner of his mouth; “this is my 
wife.”"—Laramie Boomerang. 
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WASTES 


A PICTURE OF LITTLE WILLIE SPYING ON HIS SISTER AND 
HER BEAU IN THE PARLOR, AND WHAT HE SAW 


AN IMPOSSIBLE CONTRACT 


The Maréchal di Biron, wishing to regulate his expenditures, 
called his administrator, who was growing rich behind his back, 
and asked him: 

““How much salary do you receive?” 

‘“*Monsignore, I have only three hundred lire a month.” 

“I will give you twelve hundred on condition that you will 
no longer rob me.” 

“It is impossible! At that sum, monsignore, I should lose too 
much!”’—Translated for Transatlantic Tales from Il Motto per 
Ridere. 
























































THE INVISIBLE GROUP 


“IT called on George Grey Barnard in Paris last month," 
said a Philadelphian. ‘‘ Mr. Barnard is the chief sculptor of 
our new capitol at Harrisburg, a deservedly successful man. 

“While we were looking over various sketches in the studio 
a young French painter entered. 

“*Have you heard the story about Garpeau?’ the newcomer 
cried. 

“We hadn’t heard it. Therefore, the young man told it 
to us. 

“Garpeau, it seems, was a sculptor of great talent and great 
eccentricity. A rich patron of the arts commissioned him to do 
a life-size group representing Polyphemus, the Cyclops, crushing 
the youth Acis under a rock. 

“This powerful patron was not to be offended. Therefore, 
Garpeau accepted the commission. But he could make neither 
head nor tail of it. It did not appeal tohim. It was a subject 
in which he could not take the slightest interest. And every 
week or so the rich patron asked him reproachfully how his 
group was getting on, and Garpeau could only shake his head. 
It was embarrassing. 

“Well, one day Garpeau sent for the patron. 

“«There is your group,’ he said, and he pointed to a great, 
rough lump of clay in the corner of the studio—a mere formless 
mass of clay, no more. 

“*My group?’ cried the patron. ‘Where?’ 

“«There, said Garpeau, impatiently. ‘There, to be sure. 
Don’t you see the rock ?’ 

“*But where is the youth Acis?’ 

“*Under the rock, of course,’ said Garpeau. ‘Crushed. In 
visible.’ 

“*But the Cyclops Polyphemus? Where is he?’ 

“**Gone off about his business,’ said Garpeau. ‘You don't 
suppose he’d be hanging around, do you, after committing a 
crime like that ??”—Washington Star. 

In A recent number of a German magazine a writer offers a 
variant of the tale lately published in a book ot children’s true 
sayings, which relates how two small girls tried to sit on one 
stool, and one of them remarked: ‘If one of us was to get off 
the stool, there would be more room for me.’”’ The Teutonic 
version tells how a German sat by the bedside of his dying wife 
and murmured piously: “If it pleases the good God to take 
one of us, I shall go to Berlin.” —Buffalo Commercial. 


THE THOUGHTFUL HUSBAND 


SmitH (who has just met Jones serenely carrying a bundle of 
firewood): What the deuce have you got there, Jones? 

Jones: Little present; some shparagus for the mishis.—The 
Tatler. 


OF FREAK newspapers, one of the most remarkable was the 
Luminaria, published in Madrid. The ink with which it was 
printed contained a small percentage of phosphorus, so that the 
letters were visible and the paper could be read in the dark. An- 
other was the Regal, printed with an ink guaranteed nonpoison- 
ous, on thin sheets of dough. After absorbing all the information 
the sheet contained, one could eat it, thus deriving from it nour- 
ishment for mind and body.—Bellman. 
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White Rock. 


“The Champagne of Waters” 














The First Derby made in America was a C. & K. 
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Hats for Men 


NAPP-FELT 


Hats have back of them fifty years 
experience in making fine hats in 
the C. & K. shop. 


Knapp-Felt DeLuxe Hats are Six Dollars 
napp-Felt Hats are Four Dollars, everywhere. 


Write for “‘The Hatman”™ 


THE CROFUT & KNAPP Co. 
BROADWAY, AT THIRTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 








@® Nine Trains Daily for Chicago—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
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Lace Front Corsets 


WE HAVE just added to our stock two well 
tested models, which we believe represent the 
very best in corset making, viz.: 


“L’IRRESISTIBLE” 
and “GOSSARD” 


The principle of lacing in front we believe is the cor- 
rect construction from the view-points of health, com- 
fort, graceful lines, and perfect fitting. 

These Corsets are carefully made on this principle; 
the materials are of the very best, and in every way 
they are high grade. 

Models may be had adapted for slender, medium and 
Stout figures. 

Prices, $5.00 —8.00—12.00—16.50 and 19.50 each. 
Thoroughly competent fitters are in attendance to 
explain the merits of these corsets and fit the model 


selected. 
We cordially invite inspection. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d St., New York 





Established 
Halj a Century 


The Gorham Co. 


Fifth Avenue 


New York 


























Why They Married 


Is a little book by James Montgomery Flagg. 
You will be interested, because even if you are 
not married you may be some day, and anyhow 
you may have relatives who are married—so 


get it. 


75 CENTS POSTPAID 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West Thirty-first Street 





Department of | 


Stationery 





department 
of the Gor- 


ham Co. is 





devoted entirely to the 
preparation and engra- 
ving of stationery in cor- 
rect forms for all social 
occasions. An adequate 
corps of skilled engra- 
vers, and superior facilities 
on the premises, enable 
the Gorham Co. to exe- 
cute promptly all require- 
ments of their patrons. 
Examples are shown of 
exclusive styles of letter- 
ing together with a full 
selection of the choicest 
papers obtainable. 

The addressing bureau, 
in connection, assumes 
all responsibility of ad- 
dressing and mailing if 


desired. 











The following 
are special fea- 
tures to which 
the attention of 
this Department 
is given: 


Invitations and 
Announcements 
for Weddings 


and all Social 


Functions. 


At Home, 
Luncheon, Tea 
and Visiting 
Cards in ap- 
proved forms. 


Bookplates — 
originated or 
designed ac- 
cording to per- 
sonal wishes of 
patrons. 


Monogram and 
Address Dies. 


The Emblazon- 
ing of Coats. of 
Arms. 


Menu and Din- 
ner Cards. 


Heraldic De- 


vices. 


Modern Em- 


blems. 

















Downtown Branch 


Twenty-Three Maiden Lane 
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THE REAL MOTHER-IN-LAW 


To THE Epitor OF THE SUN: Sir—Let us all thank “Widower” 
of Albany for his loving defense of the mother-in-law. My 
mother-in-law—the mother of a faithful and devoted wife, the 
grandmother of the children who have blessed our lives and are 
to-day our chiefest joy—was one of the best women, one of the 
sweetest characters, that ever cime into my life. I loved her as 
my own mother, and I believe she loved me as her own child. 
She gave happiness to my home and to all who lived in it. The 
memory of her gentle ways, of her overwhelming love for all of 
us, adds to my happiness to-day. Why should I not call her 
“mother,” with all that beautiful word implies? And the same 
rule applies to “father,” who was one of the best fathers-in-law 
that ever lived. Let us hear less of heartless criticism of the 
mother-in-law. God bless her. Son-1n-Law. 

New York, March 18. From the New York Sun. 


HEREAFTER, unless we otherwise specify, the losses mentioned 
in our Honduran reports will concern generals only. If any 
privates are killed we’ll mention it.—Buffalo News. 


Kenilworth Inn, Biltmore, N. C. Always open. Most superbly 
finished hotel south of New York. 


EXPERIENCE 





It was Sunday afternoon, and the infant-class teacher was | 
trying to impress the children with the beauties of the Garden 
of Eden. ‘But, children,” she said, ‘there was one thing in 
the garden that Adam and Eve might not touch.” 

“I know,” said a little boy, who had evidently had some 
previous knowledge of beautiful gardens; “it was poison-ivy.”-— 
Harper's Monthly. 


AN AMUSING story is told of a Scottish minister who arrived at 
the kirk without the manuscript of his sermon. He could not 
preach without it, but it lay in his manse a mile away when the 
time had come for him to mount into the pulpit. Here wasa poser 
only to be solved by giving out the 119th Psalm. While the con- 
gregation were singing it, off to his manse for the sermon galloped 
the minister, and with equal celerity galloped back. When he 
returned, the congregation were still at it, and he asked the clerk, 
with some trepidation, how they were getting on. ‘‘ Oh, sir,” was 
the answer, “ they’ve got to the end of the eighty-fourth verse, an’ 





they’re just cheepin’ like wee mice.’’—Bellman. 


Hotel Vendome, Boston 
All the attractions of hotel life, with the comforts and privacy 
of home. 


THE WAY IT OFTEN GOES 


“The old man was one in a thousand!” 
: 


“Yes. His three sons are all ciphers.” —Broadway. 


AN ACTOR without funds managed in some way to get a second- 
class ticket on a line of steamers running between Seattle and San 
Francisco. The voyage between these two points consumed the 


better part of three days, and in view of the fact that his finances 
were at a low ebb, he solved the question in this way: The first 
day out he slept all day to keep from eating, and remained up all 
night to keep from sleeping. The second day he took physical 
culture exercises. On the third day he could not stand the strain 
any longer, and went down in the dining-room and ordered the 
best meal on board the boat. While eating this meal he could 
see in his mind’s eye a picture of a cell in the bastile in San Fran 
cisco. After finishing his meal he said to the waiter: ‘How 
replied the waiter; “ your 
meals were included in your ticket.”—Argonaut. 


” 


much do I owe you?” “Nothing, 


THe Soutu For Hospitatity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. } 


LOOKING AHEAD SOME 


The Earl of Buchan was to the end of his life, although eccen- 
tric, a great social favorite and ‘‘a terrible old flirt.” 

On leaving a room he would take leave of the prettiest young 
lady with old-fashioned courtesy, and say: ‘‘Good-by, my dear; | 
and pray remember that Margaret, Countess of Buchan, is not | 
immortal.”—Human Life. 


ILLUSTRATION 
Tommy: Pa, what is a come-down ? 


Pa: Hanging on a strap riding home from the auto show.— 
Broadway. 








Men who like Nestor Cigarettes 
like them so much more than do men 
who like other kinds of cigarettes. A 
man may be an indiscriminate smoker 
of a great many kinds of cigarettes, 
but no man who smokes the 


“NESTOR ™ 


really likes any other kind. It is a 
cigarette which appeals to a cultivated 
taste. The best judges of cigarettes 
all over the world smoke Nestors. 


25 cents for 10— 
$1.25 for tin of 50 


NESTOR GIANACLIS CO. 


Cairo Boston London 














for Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been skilfully 
and successfully administered by medical 
specialists for the past twenty-seven years. 


At the following Keeley Institutes : 


Birmingham, Ala. Dwight, I). St. Louis, Mo. White Plains, N. Y. Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. 2803 Locust St. Columbus, O. 4246 Fifth Ave. 

San Francisco, Cal. Lexington, Mass. Omaha, Neb. 1087 N. Dennison Ave. Providence, R. I. 

West Haven, Conn. Portland, Me. Cor. Cass and asth Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. Richmond, Va. 

Washington, D. C. Grand Rapids, Mich. North Conway, N. H. 812 N. Broad St. Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
air N. Capitol St. 265 So. College Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. London, England. 

















Lire 





A LONG LIFE IN THIS SHORT STORY 


The chief claim which Feodor Vasilievich, Count Rostopchin, 
lays upon the memory of mankind is his action when Napoleon 
advanced upon Moscow, of which, at that time, Count Rostop- 
chin was Governor-General. The ancient Muscovite capital was 
the goal of the French conqueror’s expedition, but he occupied 
the city only to have it burned about his ears. 

For the burning of Moscow Rostopchin receives the blame 
or the credit, though he himself later denied specific responsi- 
bility. It is known, however, that he fired his own villa, near 
the city, and surely that was an example to be followed. What- 
ever the truth on this point, the Russian count was a strongly 
marked character, a man of original quirks and many oddities. 
He was removed from office in 1814, and retired to Paris, where, 
he devoted himself to literature. We may get his flavor from 
his singular autobiography, which is so brief that we print it in 
full with no fear of tiring our readers: 

“My BirtH.—On the 12th of March, 1765, I emerged from 
darkness into the light of day. I was measured, I was weighed, 
I was baptized. I was born without knowing wherefore, and 
my parents thanked Heaven, without knowing for what. 

“My Epucation.—I was taught all sorts of things, and 
learned all sorts of languages. By dint of impudence and 
quackery I sometimes passed fora savant. My head has become 
a library of odd volumes, of which I keep the key. 

““My SuFFERINGS.—I was tormented by teachers; by tailors 
who made tight dresses for me; by women; by ambition; by 
self-love; by useless regrets, and by remembrances. 

““ MEMORABLE Epocus.—At the age of thirty, I gave up dan- 
cing; at forty, my endeavors to please the fair sex; at fifty, my 
regard of public opinion; at sixty, the trouble of thinking; and 
I have now become a true sage, or egotist—which is the same 
thing. 

‘‘RESPECTABLE PRINCIPLES.—I have never meddled in any 
marriages or scandal. I have never recommended a cook or a 
physician; and, consequently, have never attempted the life of 
any one. 

““My Distixes.—I had a dislike to sots and fops, and to 
intriguing women, who make a game of virtue; a disgust for 
affectation; pity for made-up men and painted woraen; an 
aversion to rats, liquors, metaphysics and rhubarb; and a 
terror of justice and wild beasts. 

“ ANALysIS OF My Lire.—I await death without fear and 
without impatience. My life has been a bad melodrama on a 
grand stage, where I have played the hero, the tyrant, the lover, 
the nobleman, but never the v:let. 

“My EprrapH.—Here lies; in hope of repose, an old deceased 
man, with a worn-out spirit, an exhausted heart and a used-up 


body. Ladies and gentlemen, pass on!””—Scrap Book. 


GREAT BEAK SPRING 
“Its purity has made it famous. 


WATER 


” 


THE ENGINEER'S STORY 


“Yes, indeed, we have some queer little incidents happen to 
us,” said the fat engineer. ‘“‘ A queer thing happened to me about 
a year ago. You’d think it queer for a rough man like me to cry 
for ten minutes, and nobody hurt, either, wouldn’t you? Well, 
I did, and I almost cry every time I think of it. 

“T was running along one afternoon pretty lively, when I 
approached a little village where the tracks cut to the street. I 
slacked up a little, but was still making good speed, when sud- 
denly, about twenty rods ahead of me, a little girl, no more than 
three years old, toddled onto the tracks. You can’t evenimagine 
my feelings. There was no way to save her. It was impossible to 
stop, or even slack much, at that distance, as the train was heavy 
and the grade descending. In ten seconds it would have been all 
over, and after reversing and applying the brake, I shut my eyes. 
I didn’t want to see any more. 

“As we slowed down, my fireman stuck his head out of the cab 
window to see what I stopped for, when he laughed and shouted 
to me, ‘Jim, look here!’ I looked, and there was a big, black 
Newfoundland dog holding the little girl in his mouth, leisurely 
walking toward the house where she evidently belonged. She was 
kicking and crying, so that I knew she wasn’t hurt, and the dog 
had saved her. My fireman thought it funny and kept laughing, 
but I cried like a woman. I just couldn’t help it. I had a little 
girl of my own at home!””—Boston Budget. 


APPROPRIATE 


“Yes, that Spitzmeyer is a clever fellow. YQ know that he 
deals in all kinds of goods—typewriters, gramopNones, automo- 
biles, and, of course, he is an insurance 
agent as well. Not long ago I introduced him to a lady who is 
married toan Indian. What did Spitzmeyer do? He told the 
lady of the Indian custom of burning widows, and then per- 
suaded her to insure herself against fire!”—Tyranslated jor 
Transatlantic Tales from Fliegende Blaetter. 


conversation books, 





SWITZERLAND 


For Health and Pleasure 


Visit ST. MORITZ, Engadine, 6,000 feet above sea. The 
exhilarating Alpine air combined with the sunshine and blue sky of 
ST. MORITZ promote renewed health and vigor. 
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GRAND HOTEL ST. MORITZ 
THE HOTEL DE LUXE OF THE ALPS 


Newly opened in December, 1905. Contains 300 rooms. Private 
apartments with bath and dressing-rooms. Thorough quiet secured 
by double passages. Grand Society Room, with most beautiful views 
on the lake and mountains. Most modern sanitary and ventilating 
arrangements. _Lift to all floors. 

DAILY CONCERTS BY THE MILAN ORCHESTRA 
TENNIS, GOLF, CROQUET, BOATING ON THE LAKE, 
TROUT FISHING. DELIGHTFUL WALKS AND DRIVES 
For Illustrated Booklet and Tariff address THE MANAGER 


Care of Lire PUBLISHING Co., 17 West 31st Street, New York. 


























NOT since ale was first 
brewed, centuries ago, has it 
attained the perfection shown 
to-day in every bottle of 


Evans’ 


Ale 


THERE you find the crown- {| 

ing achievement of a century 
of progress in brewing and |} 
bottling—the culmination of | 


ale goodness. 
Clubs, Restaurants, Saloons, Dealers 


Private Stable 


| 

| 

| OR SALE—On Fifty-second Street, 
| between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, 
a new thoroughly equipped private stable 
25 feet wide; accommodations for seven 
horses; with two box stalls. Up to date in 
every particular; electricity, gas, telephone, 
etc. 

The best lighted stable in the city. 





Address 


J. EDGAR LEAYCRAFT & CO. 
19 West Forty-second St. New York 
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No, they’re not insane; only just engaged 


After W. B. King 
Photogravure in Green, 20 by 15 in. 
$1.00 


Copyright 1906 by Lite Pub. Co. 

















HALF PAST SUPPER TIME 
After Herbert Johnson 
Photogravure in Brown, 20 by 15 in. 


$1.00 


Copyright 1906 by Life Pub. Co. 

















A RULE FOR SUCCESS 
Have your heart in your work 
After W. B. King 
Photogravure in Sepia, 20 by 15 in. 
$1.00 


Life’s Prints 


Copyright 1906 by Life Pub. Co. 




















A CANDIDATE 
After F. W. Read 
Photogravure in Brown, 15 by 20 in. 
50 cents 


Copyright 1996 by Life Pub, Co, 
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HER ANSWER 
After Bayard Jones 
A Photogravure, 15 by 20 in. 
$1.00 


Copyright 1906 by Life Pub. Co. 

















AN OVERWORKED MOON 
After W. B. Ker 
Photogravure in Blue, 20 by 15 in. 
$1.00 


Copyright 1906 by Life Pub. Co. 

















THE LONG ENGAGEMENT 
After Bayard Jones 
A Photogravure, 20 by 15 in. 
$1.00 


Copyright 1906 by Life Pub. Co. 

















ONE TOUCH OF NATURE 
After C. Clyde Squires 


Photogravure in Green, 20 by 15 in. 


$1.00 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 17 Wes 31 Street, New York 
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THE LONELY FINANCIER 
lhere’s a lovely, dainty maiden who has changed her attitude; 
Once I gladly did the billing while she, filled with pleasure,cooed ; 
Once it seemed to make her happy to be told about my plans; 
Once she thought my talents greater than were any other man’s. 


I was bullish in the market; her old father was a bear; 

I was long on F. B. common and Powhatan-Delaware. 

When the evening lamps were lighted she would nestle at my side 
While I confidently told her of the profits we’d divide. 


“And your poor, old, foolish father,” I would very gently say, 

‘We will help him—I’ll support him when his margins fade 
away; 

| have warned him well, my darling; I have even begged, indeed, 

That he cease his foolish selling, but, alas! he will not heed.” 


Thus I talked it over with her in those days when things were 
high, 

When I gave my broker orders boldly to go in and buy; 

\h, those happy, happy moments when my cup of joy was full, 

When her pessimistic father was a bear and I a bull. 


On her slim and dainty finger glistened my engagement ring; 
She agreed to have the wedding very early in the spring, 

And we planned a trip to Europe on a yacht that would be mine 
Just as soon as F. B. common rose to sixty-eight or nine. 


She and I no longer linger in the parlor late at night; 

She is touring with her father—all my hopes have taken flight; 

F. B. common’s down to seven; I have pawned the ring she wore 

And the once obliging brokers do not know me any more. 
—The Chicago Record-Herald. 


HIS CRUELTY TO RATS 


Prof. John B. Watson's account here of his own experiments 
on rats in Chicago University, undertaken, as he says, to dis- 
cover whether or not rats have more than the usual number of 
senses, is not being allowed to be easily forgotten. David 
Belais, president of the New York City Humane Society, has 
now addressed this open letter to him: 

“ Pror. JOHN B. Watson, Chicago, III: 

“ Dear Sir—Some days ago an article was published in our 
newspapers describing in detail your alleged discovery of a sixth 
sense in rats, which discovery was supposed to have been made 
after you had pried out the eyes of the rats, removed their 
olfactory nerves, frozen their feet and covered their heads with 
collodion. The mere recital of your methods sounds like a 
chapter from the Dark Ages. 

““ May we ask what good all this suffering has accomplished ? 
Could man be benefited by the knowledge that any or all animals 
possessed a sixth sense? Your nebulous idea that man might 
be found to possess a sixth sense is hardly excuse enough for the 
hideous tortures you so graphically recite. Admitting, however, 
that the idea is worth while, will you kindly give your body to 
your confréres to experiment upon for this demonstration? I 
am sure you would have a fellow feeling of pride in noting the 
calm, unmoved manner with which they would disregard your 
writhings and screams of agony. 

* The sense of direction is not one that will ever be developed 
in man, since it is not necessary to us at this late day; if it ever 
could have been developed, it would have been done when our 
senses were developing, or in the time of primitive man, when he 
needed this sense. To mercilessly torture, then, helpless 
animals to no purpose is a thing that should bring the blush of 
shame to our supposed civilization; and the picture presented 
to the mind’s eye of a man of repute, sitting day after day, for 
weeks or months, calmly witnessing pain and anguish which he 
had himself needlessly inflicted with all the fiendish ingenuity 
that the brain of the latter-day scientist can invent, is one from 
which all must recoil. 

“That the money donated to the Chicago University should 
continue (perhaps for centuries) to bring untold suffering, tor- 
ments long protracted and agonizingly acute upon thousands 
of helpless dumb animals is an unbearable thought. Presuma- 
bly the donor of these vast sums has never given attention to 
this subject, but the fact is that he has founded two great estab- 
lishments where hell will reign supreme, presided over by men 
Insensate to compassion, who pride themselves upon their 
ability to impassively disregard the expressions of agony and 
supplications uttered by their victims. To what end is our 
boasted civilization tending when men can dare publicly to 
recount the perpetration of such cruelties and expect to be re- 
garded with approbation when the perpetrators of the same? 
No wonder murder is rife when men build universities and 


other men receive large salaries to commit cold-blooded cruelties 


” defenseless animals, under the specious plea of making dis- 


coveries. 


‘Truly, mankind is in need of a sixth sense, but it should be 

sense of humanity. Davin BELAlts, 
President of the New York City Humane Society. 

‘* New York, January, 1907.” —Journal oj Zoophily. 















LADIES’ PAIRS 


BROUGHAM HORSES 


s\ Trained Saddle Horses \ 


COBS AND PONIES 


/ LARGEST DISPLAY 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE No. 19 


ON THIS CONTINENT / 
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BROADWAY & 61st ST. Fi re Ho rse 


\- CARRIAGE PAIRS 


















CHICAGO 
PAULINA & 59TH ST. 















NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS: 
Accommodation for 600 horses; 400 carriages. The 
finest building in the world devoted to the 
sale of Horses, Carriages, etc. 
Inspection Invited 
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The Standard of Corset Fashion 


Conceded 
y to be the 
. most attract- 
% ive models 
known to- 


day. 























ad 


Matchless by 
reason of the 
beautiful curves 
they mould with 
ease, the light- 
ness, durability 
and elegance of 
fabrics and more 
especially for 
their adaptability 
to all figures. 


Redfern designs include the latest extreme 
high bust shapes, with long hip and back’; the 
medium lengths, also remarkably good models 
for stout forms. 

Sold at all high-class shops. $15.00 down to $3.50 per pair, 


according to materials. ‘Security’ Rubber 
Button Hose Supporters. 


The Warner Brothers Co., New York, Chicago, San Francisco. 





























Park &Tilford 


FOUNDED 1840-————" 
NEW YORK 


Park & -Tilford’s new com- 
plete Food Price List places 
the Housewife, everywhere, 


in direct touch with the best 
food products of the world 


If you have not received copy we 
shall be glad to send same to your home 
address 

























































Pictures 


12 x 18 INCHES 





Portraying an old-time Southern 
negro in pleasing and picturesque 
combination of red and black. 
Made from life. 50c. (coin) 
each postpaid. 


SOUTHLAND ART SHOP 


Columbia, S. C. 
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Mrs. 


Graham’s Kosmeo 


Creates a Perfect Complexion 


P Kosmeo is a dainty, snow-white, sweet smelling cream, delight- 
ul to use. 

It immediately cools and soothes a burning, sensitive skin, and 
heals a rough,chapped or otherwise irritated skin inone application. 

Itis an absolute protection for men, women and children from 
sunburn, freckles and tan; excellent for men’s use after shaving. 

Kosmeo cleanses the pores thoroughly and promotes a healthy 
circulation, thus removing the cause of pimples and blackheads. It 
makes the flesh firm and the skin smooth and clear, free from wrinkles 
and glowing with health. 

Price 50 cents. At all dealers, or sent by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box of Kosmeo and Booklet Free 
Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1473 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. III, 


























THE HEROISM AND DEVOTION OF DOGS 


Many a deed has been done by dogs which would, if done by 
men, have been honored by the Order of the Victoria Cross. 
In devotion the dog is superior to all other animals, not even 
excepting man. ‘How could one get relief from the endless 
dissimulation, falsity and malice of mankind,” exclaimed 
Schopenhauer in one of his inspired moments, “if there were no 





dogs into whose honest faces he could look without distrust ?”* 

A dog will follow a handful of rags wrapped around a home- 
less beggar, day after day, through heat and cold and storm and 
starvation, just as faithfully as he will follow the purple of a 
king. 

The dog who stood over the lifeless body of his master, grieving 
for recognition and starting at every flutter of his garments, till 
he himself died of starvation had in his faithful breast a nobler 
heart than that which beats in the bosom of most men. And 
the devotion of Greyfriars Bobby, who every night for twelve 
years, in all kinds of weather, slept on his master’s grave, was 
well worthy the marble tribute which to-day stands in Edin- 
burgh to his memory 

There has never been recorded in the history of the world an 
instance of more extravagant trust and devotion than that told 





of the canine companion of a certain vivisector, which licked 
the hand of his master while undergoing the crime of being cut 
to pieces. Such deeds of self-sacrifice remind one of the tales 
told of imaginary saints. But they are the deeds of “only 
dogs.” —The Dawn. 








“HOW DO YOU KNOW THE VILLAIN LEFT BY RAILROAD, MR. 


> 


HOLMES 
““] SEE THE RAILROAD TRACKS.” 
Ir 1s rumored in Washington that Congressmen are helping 

the sufferers for fuel by franking the Congressional Records with 

the Tillman speeches in them.—Aflanta Journal. 














A HAMMOCK J THE only hammock 
THAT’S RIGHT | 


quality, durability and 
uty with comfort. 
Can be used indoors or 
out. For further par- 
ticulars write 
Queen Hammock Co. 


No. 189 West North Street 
Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S.A. 
















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tia Rollers 


THE BISHOP AND THE TRAMP 


The experiences of Bishop Talbot, long the ‘‘ Cowboy Bishop,” 
but: now Bishop of Central Pennsylvania, have been many and 
varied, and his book, recently published, ‘‘My People of the 
Plains,’’ gives a fascinating picture of life in the earlier days of 
the great West. 

Miners, cowboys—all loved him, and they still tell a host of 
stories about him. 

Once, while still Bishop of Wyoming and Idaho, he went to 
St. Paul to attend a meeting of dignitaries of the Church. There, 
one noon, on the porch of the hotel, a tramp approached a group 
of bishops and asked for aid. 

“No,” one of the churchmen replied, ‘I don’t think we can do 
anything. But down there is the youngest bishop of us all” 
(pointing to Bishop Talbot); ‘‘and he’s a very generous man.” 

The tramp went to Bishop Talbot, and the others watched 
with interest. They saw a look of surprise come over the tramp’s 
face—they saw that the Bishop was talking eagerly, earnestly— 
they saw the tramp look perturbed—but they finally saw that 
something passed from hand to hand. 

The tramp tried to get away without speaking to those of the 
group, but the former spokesman called to him. 

“‘Well, did you get something from our young brother?” 

The tramp grinned sheepishly. ‘‘ No; I gave him a dollar for 
his blamed new cathedral at Laramie!’’—Har per’s. 


“WELL, Drs. Brown and Smith are going to operate upon old 
Gotrox.” 

“Is the operation necessary?” 

“Why, yes; Brown has a note coming due, and Smith wants 
an automobile.”—News. 




















After SHAVING use 





gravings—sent on receipt of 6 cents. 





THIS BOAT FOLDS INTO A PACKAGE 


It’s Solid and Stiff when in use—collapsible and quickly made portable. 
Carried by hand or in a buggy. Tempered, galvanized, light steel ribs give 
both strength and lightness. Is arevelation in boat ce nstruction. Non-sinkable. 
Puncture proof. No repairs. No cost for storage. Wears longer than a wooden 
boat. We make all sizes and styles for every purpose. Our Catalog—1oo en- 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT CO., 693 West North Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan 




















ON THE COLLVER TOURS 


The Collver Idea is different from all others, as different 
as Collver Routes are from those generally taken. 
JAPAN 


Nothing else is so soothing and nn EUROP ‘a en 






80 beneficial to the skin. Including three incomparable 
Nothing else is so MOTORING TRIPS 
Ask for book of Tour that interests you, 
REFRESHING and HEALING 370 Boy.ston St., Boston, Mass. 





Avoid imitations. Many are 
adulterated with active poi- 


sons. Refuse them. _ HE SILENT WAR” 

Insist on having may prove as potent 

POND’S an influence in releasing 
| EX TRACT Americans from the thral- 
Y The Standard dom of the money tyrants 
r fn 60 Vem as did “Uncle Tom’s 
ah Cabin” in liberating the 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., 
‘Agenta, negro from bondage. 


Hudson St.,NewYork aoe 
A Victim of the Trusts. 














NOE EATRAC % 















































AN ATTRACTIVE 
OPPORTUNITY 


For two suitable persons, preferably young 
professional men, to join with four others 
in acquiring desirable summer or all-the- 
year homes in the highest class strictly 
country neighborhood, convenient to sta- 
tion; Westchester County, within hour of 
New York. Cash outlay for house and 
three to seven acres, only $2,000 each, 
with every prospect of immediate increase 
in value. Full particulars from 


F. S. B. 


17 West Thirty-first St. New York City 
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You are satisfied to pay $1000 to 
$5000 for a car. 

It’s the car you have carefully 
studied. You have taken the best | 
advice you could get in selecting it, 
to make sure of comfort and freedom 
from trouble. 

But, how about the tires? Are they 
up to the standard of the car? 

Maybe tires forming the “regular 
equipment” of that car are going to 
mar the whole pleasure of a season’s 
riding. You perhaps have already 
suffered from “the fear that some- 
thing may happen any minute.” 

You can avoid all worry, all dread 
of trouble by stipulating Goodyear 
Detachable A uto- Tires on Goodyear 
Universal Rims. They will cost 
little if any extra, and your $1000 to 
$5000 car will be safeguarded against 
tive troubles. 

Because Goodyear Detachable 
Auto Tires are 90 % Puncture Proof, 
cannot develop “mud boils” or “sand 
blisters”—are wonderfully free from 
“blow-outs”’ and can’t creep, rim-cut 
or come off the rim, even tf ridden 
deflated. 

It takes only 30 seconds to change 
them with “no tools but the hands.”’ 

Let us tell you why, at one of our 
branches, or at our factory. Or write 
for our new booklet ‘* How to Select 
an Automobile Tire.” 











The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Wayne Street, Akron, Ohio 


BRANCHES: Boston, 261 Dartmouth Street ; Chicago, 
82-84 Michigan Avenue; Cincinnati, 317 E. Fifth Street; 
Los Angeles, 932 S. Main Street; Buffalo, 719 Main Street; 
Denver, 220 Sixteenth Street; New York, cor. Sixty-fourth 
Street and Broadway ; St. Louis, 712-714 Morgan Street; 
San Francisco; Detroit, 246 Jefferson Ave.; Philadelphia, 
1404 Ridge Ave.; Cleveland, 326 Frankfort Ave., N. W. 




















MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen’s 
Toilet Powder after he shaves you. Itis 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
— skin diseases often contracted. 

sitive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing 
and Sunburn, and cil cluotene of the skin, Removes all 
odor of perspiration. Get Mennen’s—the original, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 















A HEART LONGING 


I should like to go back to the little old town 
Where she lived in the long, long ago, 

When I thought that her eyes were the loveliest brown 
And her brow was far whiter than snow. 


I should like to go back to the tree-shaded lane 
Where we strolled in the hush of the eve 

With my heart throbbing swiftly a drumming refrain 
While her hand rested light on my sleeve. 


I should like to go back to the banks of the brook 
Where she told me it never could be— 

To go back to the shade of the vine-bowered nook 
Where I pleaded my suit on my knee. 


I should like to go back, just to see her once more— 
It would give me great joy to do that; 

Since she married my rival who worked in the store 
She has waxed most excessively fat. 


I should like to go back, for they say he is bald 
And in manner is wondrously meek, 

And they whisper at times he is viciously mauled 
If he pricks up his courage to speak. 


I should like to go back, just to stroll to their gate 
In the beautiful hush of the night, 
And to thank him for thus interrupting my fate, 
And to tell him it served him just right! 
—Wilbur D. Nesbit, in Munsey’s. 


ATTRACTED ATTENTION 


One of our Southern salesmen brought home the following 
from his last trip: 
The proprietor of a tan-yard built a stand on one of the main 
streets of a Virginia town for the purpose of selling leather and | 
buying new hides. | 
When he had completed the building, he considered for a long 
time what sort of a sign to put up to attract attention to the new 
establishment. Finally a happy thought struck him. | 

He bored an auger hole through the door-post and stuck a | 
calf’s tail into it with the tufted end outside. 

After awhile he saw a solemn-faced man standing near the | 
door looking at the sign. The tanner watched him a minute and | 
then stepped out and addressed him. 

“*Good-morning, sir!’’ he said. 

“Morning!” said the other, without taking his eyes off the 
sign. 

“Want to buy leather?” asked the tanner. 

“Te. 

“Got any hides to sell ? 

“No.” 

“Are you a farmer?” 

“No.” 

“Merchant?” 

“No.” 

“Lawyer?” 

“No.” 

“Doctor?” 

“No.” 

“What are you, then?” 

“Tama philosopher. I’ve been standing here for an hour try- 
ing to figure out how that calf got through that auger hole.”— 
The Boot Strap. 


Miss DoroTHEA KLuMPKE, the astronomer, was talking about 
the difficulties and intricacies that astronomy presents to the lay 
mind. 

“For instance,’”’ she said, smiling, “‘there is the well-known 
story of the meteorite that fell on a Vermont farm in 189¢c. 

“It was a valuable meteorite, and the landlord at once stepped 
up and claimed it. ‘All minerals and metals on the land belong 
to me,’ he said. ‘ That’s in the lease.’ 

‘“‘But the tenant demurred. ‘This meteorite,’ he said, ‘wasn’t 
on the farm, you must remember, when the lease was drawn up.’ 

“The landlord perceived the justice of that claim. He thought 
a moment. Then he said, decisively : ‘I claim her as flying game.’ 

“But the tenant was ready for him. ‘She’s got neither wings 
nor feathers,’ he said. ‘Therefore, as ground game, she’s mine.’ 

“They continued their argument, and in the heat of it a rev- 
enue officer, arriving with a truck, proceeded to put the meteorite 
aboard. ‘I claim her for the government,’ he said, ‘as an article 
introduced into this country without payment of duty.’”— 
Rochester Herald. 





A gentleman, with a family of four children, including 
a small baby, wishes a comfortable cottage near the sea- 
shore during the months of July and August. He prefers 
a quiet place. State price. Address The Simple Life, 























MOUTH PIECE 


15 cents 20 cents 25 


Not to be had everywhere—yet—but worth a walk 
to the right dealer, wherever he is. 





Dealers now have Makaroff Russian 
Cigarets in tens—if they can get 
them. 

If your dealer has them, you are 
lucky—so is he—to have placed his 
order in time. 


I have been telling you the supply was 
limited— and it is. Workmen to make these 
goods cannot be picked up casually in 
America. 

I offered them to dealers only recently 
—they have taken all we can make and are 
asking for more. 

The reason—a cigaret made to smoke 
and not, primarily, to sell. Don’t believe it? 
Try them today. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, I can still supply you 
direct with the boxes of 100 only—packed in cedar— 
either style shown above—at $2.50 the hundred— 
cash with order. 

Your money back instantly and without question 
if the cigarets fail to please—and you needn't return 
the cigarets—a guarantee that protects you from 
both loss and bother. 


SMe gin 


Makaroff Company of America 
95 Milk Sean, rr Mass. 
30 TOURS 


EUROP $270 up 


North Cape, Round World, Japan, etc. 
FRANK C. CLARK, v6 _BROADWAY, N. ¥.. CITY 

















| JENNER & COMPANY | 


Undivided Estates Exclusively 
55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone 4050-4051 Rector - - - Cable Address “Jennloan” 


UNDIVIDED ESTATES 


Ww* deal in all kinds of undivided estate interests, including 
vested or contingent remainder interests, subject to life 
estate or payable at some future tixed period. We purchase or 
arrange advances upon the security of such interests upon 
moderate terms and at legal interest. 

Our facilities for handling such proposals are adequate for 





care Life Office. 
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any requirement. 




















in what you buy 


E wish our readers to be assured that they 
can buy any article advertised in our 
pages in the confidence that it will be 


as represented. 


We and certain other periodical publishers, zz 
your interest, have set up a high standard otf 
quality and tair dealing for advertisers, and we 


require the articles we advertise to measure up to it. 


We take pleasure in making this announcement 
for our advertisers and tor our readers, as we 
want both to know that they can deal with each 


other on a basis of entire confidence. 


Have you any ground tor such confidence in 


unadvertised articles? 


L'FE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
























































Mr ON 
Jor ShMESON } 

Sue 
Produced 
with pride 


for those 
of pride 




















Sole Agents: 


W.A.TAYLOR & CO. 
New York 
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Stews and Hashes can be delicately seasoned 


by using 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRC 


It is a rare relish for Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, etc. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 














John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 














THE BROKER'S MOAN 
“Buying violets will bankrupt me.” 
‘Cheer up. She’s worth it.” 
“Maybe so. But why did I fall in love on a bull market?” 
—Washington Herald. 





WHEN Prince Bismarck first went as the representative of 
Prussia to the Federal Diet at Frankfort, Prussia was of very 
small account compared with Austria, and Bismarck found 
that he was treated with indifference at his hotel. He was given 
a room which had not even a bell, and when he complained he 
was told that what was good enough for other travelers was 
good enough for the Prussia delegate. Bismarck said no 
more, but early the next morning the hotel was startled by a 
tremendous explosion. The landlord came rushing into Bis- 
marck’s room to know what was the matter, and was told that 
as there was no bell, the Prussian delegate had arranged with 
his valet to fire a pistol whenever he required his services. 
Bismarck got his bell without delay.— Argonaut. 
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SURROUNDED BY THE ENEMY 
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Prevents 
Decay 




























The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


It liberates oxygen which destroys 
the germs of decay and forms milk- 
of-lime which neutralizes corroding 
mouth acids. CALOX keeps gold and 
amalgam fillings bright, plates and 
bridgework clean and the whole mouth 
delightfully fresh and healthy. 

OF ALL DRUGGISTS, 25 CENTS 


Send for sample and booklet 


Guaranteed abso. — ly pure under Food and Drugs 


» Fune 30, 1906 
McKesson & Redhios, 91-97 Fulton St., N.Y. 


Tooth Powder 





MODERN SERVANTS 

““Why did you not keep the girl, Frau Rat?” 

“‘But do you know, she arrived with a sewing-machine, a type- 
writer, a camera, a portable dark-room, a motor cycle, a gym- 
nastic apparatus and a conversation lexicon, and our house is far 
too small for all those things.”—Translated for Transatlantic 
Tales jrom Meggendorjer Blaetter. 


SIMILARITY 
“How do you like married life, Harker?” 
“Well, I wish I had remained a bachelor. There is so much 
expense and so many breakdowns.” 
“Expense and breakdowns? Gracious, old chap, perhaps you 
bought an automobile license instead of a marriage license ?””— 
Wasp. 





PRESIDENT Extor holds that it is better to be a live molly- 
coddle than an athlete who had honor on the football field but 
died o’ Wednesday.” —Louisville Courier-Journal, 
































“This Place Should beCalled |. 
Quality Headquarters.”’ 


This is an inscription made in our visitors’ 
book by a man who came to find fault if he 


We believe it reflects the opinion of every- 
one who sees Franco-American Soups 
in the making. That is why we take 
pleasure in inviting you to our kitchen. 


Will you come? When? 


For those who cannot come we have 
prepared a book of description which is 
sent free on request. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CoO. 














21 kinds sold by Grocers everywhere 
in Quart, Pint and Half-Pint Tins. 





JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS, N. J. 
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Try this for 
a delicious 
cocktail : 


yy" Grand 
Marnier 


34 Dry Gin 











DRINK 
SANDERSON’S 


**Mountain Dew”’ 


; 
/ 








Grand Marnier 


‘LIQUEUR 


Recognized by all connoisseurs. The finest 
and most delicious liqueur ever produced. 
Made in France since 1827 and supplied to 
every Court in Europe and all the fashion- 
able society in the world. 


in moderation and you will 
find that the life and force 
contained in it will be im- 
Don’t take 





‘“‘wry! IF THAT ICEMAN ISN’T JUST AWFUL! 
LOOK AT HIM KISS THE COOK. THE HORRID 
THING! HE CERTAINLY HAS HIS NERVE 
WITH HIM. IF HE EVER TRIED TO DO THAT 
TO ME I’D LET HIM 


parted to you. 


Sold Everywhere 


our word. Try for yourself. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, NEW YORK 














General Agents 





















OF INTEREST TO ARTISTS 





THIRTY-FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 








bi 





ARTISTS ARE INVITED TO SUBMIT PICTURES ILLUSTRA- 
TING ONE OR MORE OF THE FOLLOWING QUOTATIONS: 
$z50 will be paid for the best illustration of 
1. Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us!—Burns. 
$250 will be paid jor the best illustration of 
2. When lovely woman stoops to folly.—Goldsmith. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration oj 
3. God helps them that help themselves.—Benjamin Franklin. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
4. Knowledge is pewer.—Lord Bacon. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
5. In the adversity of our best friends we often find something 
which does not displease us.—de Rochefoucauld. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
6. Those who dance must pay the piper.—Old Proverb. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
7. For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t; 


And if she won’t, she won’t; so there’s an end on’t.—Aaron Hill. 


$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
8. None but the brave deserves the fair.— Dryden. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
9. But ne’er the rose without the thorn.—Herrick. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
10. But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream.—Moore. 
$250 will be paid jor the best illustration of 
11. Hope springs eternal in the human breast.—Pope. 
$250 will be paid for the best illustration of 
12. In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love.— Tennyson. 





———— 





Two Pundred and fifty Dollars 


will be paid for the best illustration of each quotation, the awards to be 
made by the Editors of Lire. 


five BDundred Dollars Additional 


will be paid for the best of these twelve drawings. The method of 
awarding this prize will be announced later. 

If one or more of the quotations should fail to inspire illustrations 
suitable for use in Lirs, there will in that particular case, or cases, be no 
award. 

Illustrations and all correspondence concerning this contest must be 
addressed to 

Tue Quoration Eptror or Lire 
17 W. Turrty-rirst STREET 
New York City 


and must be received not later than July first, 1907. The awards will be 
made immediately after that date. 

The illustrations may be made in any medium—line, wash, oils or 
color—although it should be borne in mind that they are to be reproduced 
in black-and-white; and they should also be of a size suitable for reduction 
to about thirteen inches wide by eight inches high. 

Any artist may illustrate as many of the quotations as he pleases, and 
may send more than one illustration of any quotation. 

The accepted and paid for illustrations, together with all rights of 
publication, become absolutely the property of Lire. 

Each illustration should bear the name and address of the artist and 
also the quotation it is intended to illustrate. 

Artists should arrange for the return of unsuccessful illustrations, in 
case their return is desired. 
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Heels of New Rubber 


A decade of experience in the United States and Europe has established the fact that cushions of 
new rubber on your heels are an actual beneiit, and are universally admitted to be a boon to men 
and women. 

When real estate owners in renting flats insist that the occupants shall wear heels of new rubber 
in consideration of the feelings of the people occupying flats underneath them. 

When nurses in the leading hospitals are required to equip their shoes with heels of new rubber, 
and the great, broad public adopt them to relieve the burden of the day’s toil, is it not time for you to 
stop and consider the value of these cushions of new rubber to you? 

When you order Rubber Heels, be sure to specify O’Sullivan’s. 
heels made of new rubber. 

All dealers. If your dealer cannot supply, send 35c. and diagram of heels to manufacturers, 


O’SULLIVAN RUBBER COMPANY, LOWELL, MASS. 


They are the best, and the only 












COPY RIGHT 1906S ANARCYROS 





The highest quality ever attained—the standard by which all 
other cigarettes are judged— 


EGYPTIAN DEITIES 


CIGARETTES 


represent “the standard of luxury” in smoking. In substance and in form, in every 
quality that delights and satisfies the critical smoker, they have no equal. 


No. 1 Size, 10 for 35c, No. 3 Size, 10 for 25c. 
S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Egyptian scenes. Colonnade, Temple of Isis. Philee 








FOR SALE or TO RENT 











Country place located on Rye Neck at Mamaroneck, 
Westchester County, New York. About five acres, with 
water front of about 1,000 feet. 

The house has every convenience: running water, gas and 
electric light, hardwood floors, open fireplaces, telephone, 
three bathrooms, etc. 

Twelve-foot porches surrounding the house give one of the 
most beautiful views of water and landscape on Long Island 
Sound. 

Stable and carriage house, brick ice house, greenhouse, 
boat house, tennis court, large gardens. For further partic- 
ulars, address 


Life Publishing Co., 17 West 31st St., New York 




















MULLINS Pressed Steel BOATS 


Are the Fastest and Safest Boats Built 


They are built of smooth, pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end like a 
lifeboat. The smooth, steel hull has handsome lines, and glides through the water with the 
least possible resistance—they are faster, more durable and safer—they don’t crack, leak, 
dry out or sink, and are elegant in design and finish. 

‘he Mullins Steel Motor Boats have revolutionized motor-boat building, and are 
superior in every way to wooden motor boats. They are equipped with Mullins Reversible 
Engines, so simple in construction and so dependable that a boy can run them and the 
Mullins Improved Underwater Exhaust, which makes them absolutely noiseless. Every 
boat is absolutely guaranteed. 





Write for Catalogue of Motor Boats—Row Boats—Hunting and Fishing Boats f 


1 THE W. H. MULLINS CO., 122 Franklin Street, SALEM, OHIO | 
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the bloom-scented, green~ 
F lined highways, under the open 
blue, with care flung to the dust in 
your wake, motoring is the sovereign 
pastime of all, if your car is equipped with 


PENNSYLVANIA 
CLINCHER TIRES 


Their highest attainable resiliency, phe- 
nomenal strength, superior construction and 
design are the qualities which carry 
you out and carry you back--with ay SURORTON 20 Pa ey 
speed and safety--without ex~ ae Eee ABRFFALO.N. 2747 Min Sen 
asperating tire difficulties to , Se ATLANTACGA—102 N Prox Sieh 
mar your utter enjoy- ie et ADELPHIA ~-6iaae Mane oy 
ment 


WRITE FOR OUR naan TIRE BOOKLET 





